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ABSTRACT 
DEVELOPMENT OF A VIABLE CONGREGATIONAL-BASED 


CLINICAL PASTORAL EDUCATION CENTER 


by 


Dixie Potratz Lehman 


United Theological Seminary, 2005 


Mentor 
Eugene Robinson, D.Min. 


Kenneth H. Pohly, D.Min., Faculty Representative 


The ministry focus was to develop a viable congregational-based Clinical Pastoral 
Education program. This qualitative action research project document describes the actual 
establishment of a congregational-based CPE program in Fargo, North Dakota. Using this 
information and data drawn from the experience of five other founding supervisors of 
congregational-based programs, fourteen developmental steps and seven founding 
principles were found to be necessary in the development of a viable congregational-based 
CPE center. They form the basis for a feasible model for the establishment of a new 


congregational-based CPE center. 
iv 


ABBREVIATIONS 


ACPE Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, INC. 
CPE Clinical Pastoral Education 

ELCA Evangelical Lutheran Church of America 

NLT New Living Translation 


GLOSSARY 


Congregational-based CPE: Supervised education for ministry with a relational 
emphasis in multi-contextual placement sites with a church parish base. 


Consultant supervison model: This model empowers the student to minister 
effectively by making resources available focusing on the expressed needs of the student. 
The relationship is a consultant and worker with the locus of authority on the student to 
initiate supervison and the outcome of the ministry. 


CORE person or group: This individual or group serves as onsite consultants which can 
offer feedback and support for students in their ministry site. CORE stands for consult, 
observe, reflect, and evaluate and they offer the student collegiality, objectivity, 
reliability, and efficiency. 


Group diversity: Since the students work in a variety of contexts the peer group 
composition provides contextual diversity in the clinical materials provided for reflection. 


Viability: The focus of this project is to develop a congregatioanl-based CPE program 
that meets ACPE Accreditation Standards and is financially feasible. 


INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) Centers are in institutions such as 
health systems, nursing homes, or mental health centers. These centers dominate the 
model of CPE and, as an organization, Association For Clinical Pastoral Education, INC. 
(ACPE) has been dependent upon these institutions for its survival. Yet ACPE standards 
provide the opportunity for CPE to exist in various settings. The 2003 ACPE Standards 
were used in this project. Congregational-based CPE is one such viable alternative. This 
project provides a model for developing a viable congregational-based Clinical Pastoral 
Education program birthed from the motivation that my husband and I were called by 
God to stay in Fargo. We discovered through a crisis, that the church is a legitimate 
alternate place to develop a CPE center. 

Chapter One outlines the ministry focus in light of the researcher’s life, ministry 
context, and the conjunction of circumstantial events that created a crisis. This 
background forms the basis for the problem statement and the need for a paradigm shift. 

Chapter Two is the ministry model of this project. A foundation of the solution 
to the problem statement is given. Definition of terms are provided, followed by seven 
strengths of the congregational-based CPE model and five challenges of this model. This 
chapter concludes with current issues in Clinical Pastoral Education as they pertain to 
this model. 

In Chapter Three a theoretical foundation is established for the congregational- 


based CPE model by looking at the biblical, historical and theological foundation for 
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Fargo-Moorhead CPE. The biblical section draws parallels to the Galatian church and to 


Abraham. The historical section outlines influential factors and founders in the formation 
of CPE, with a focus on adaptations CPE has already made over the years and the need 
for additional changes currently. The theological foundations section draws relevant 
parallels from Process Theology and Contextual Theology. 

Chapter Four is the methodology of the research that outlines the problem 
statement, hypothesis, delimitation and limitation of this study and the qualitative action 
research procedures used, including the development of the interview protocol. The 
problem statement described is as follows: A researched model for developing a 
congregational-based CPE center is needed as an alternative to the more traditional 
institutions, such as health systems, nursing homes, or mental health centers. Therefore 
this research was designed to track the emergence of a specific, congregational-based 
program leading to the development of a CPE model to guide persons who want to 
develop congregational-based CPE programs. The stated goals were first, to describe the 
issues in the formation of Fargo-Moorhead CPE; second, to compare the experience of 
this congregational-based model with other congregational-based models; and, third, to 
develop a model for creating and maintaining a congregational-based CPE center. 

The field experience is outlined in Chapter 5. Five measures for the ministry 
model formed the outline for this chapter. (1.) The project was evaluated by documenting 
the progress of the development of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE congregational-based model 
through field notes. Fourteen steps were identified. (2.) Telephone interviews were 
conducted with supervisors from other congregational-based programs. Seven factors 
emerged from this data. (3.) The effectiveness of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE program was 
tested by comparing the similarities and differences to other congregational-based CPE 


programs. (4.) Feedback from students was obtained through student program evaluations 


from both institutional and congregational-based CPE models. (5.) The program was 
evaluated to see if it maintained the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education 
Accreditation Standards. 

Chapter 6 is a reflection, summary and conclusion to the project. The proposed 
developmental model of fourteen steps is listed along with the seven founding principles 
essential to creating and maintaining a congregational-based CPE program. This data 
emerged from the development of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE center and the five interviews 
of congregational-based programs. The treatment hypothesis that a congregational-based 
CPE center is a viable alternative to the traditional model of CPE was found to be true. 
The research project was further summanzed and concluded. 

The four appendices that support the research project are Attaining ACPE 
Accreditation of CPE Programs: Two Process Options; Maintaining ACPE Accreditation 
of CPE Centers; Consent Form; and Interview Questions. The Bibliography represents 


the wealth of literature that supported and clarified the development of this project. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The ministry focus is to develop a viable congregational-based Clinical Pastoral 
Education program. First, the Spiritual Autobiography describes my journey that brought 
me to this point in history. Second, the context identifies the environment in which this 
area of ministry was chosen. Third, the conjunction/combination of events that created a 


crisis are outlined, and developed into the problem statement. 


Spiritual Autobiography 


I entered the world as the seventh of eight children, bom to a Christian family in 
northeast Iowa. My father was fifty-nine and my mother was thirty-eight at the time of 
my birth. Our farm was a test farm in a variety of ways. First, Salisbury Laboratories 
from Charles City, IA, tested their poultry products on our flock of 2,000 chickens. 
Second, Potratz Hybrids, our family company, attempted to develop and sell hybrid seed 
corn. Third, my father experimented by grafting a plum branch to an apple tree or growing 
different kinds of apples on the same tree. My mother was creative in sewing, and other 
crafts, and especially with relationships within the family and community. 
Experimentation and creativity were part of the environment of our family farm. Hence, 
the farm on which I was reared was a place of exploration and creation of new from the 


old. Such creativity was wansferred to my work in Clinical Pastoral Education, and 


eventually opened the possibility for me to create a new model of Clinical Pastoral 
Education at First Baptist Church, Fargo, ND. 

Freedom of conscience and self-expression were strong values taught by my 
parents. Those values also were taught to my father by my grandfather, who was reared 
as a Missouri Synod Lutheran. According to his testimony, he came under conviction by 
the Holy Spirit through reading the scriptures, that he should be baptized by immersion. 
After he was immersed, he regularly traveled eight to ten hours by horse and buggy, 
bobsled, or even walked the 30 miles to worship that accorded with his beliefs. His 
extended family found my grandfather’s non-Lutheran beliefs difficult to understand and 
so chose to ostracize him. The extended family challenged my grandparent’s thinking or 
beliefs, yet the warmth of my grandparent’s hospitality drew the extended family to their 
farm. 

My grandfather’s dream was to start a church in the community in which he lived. 
The home in which I grew up was the birthplace of that church, First Baptist Church, in 
Sumner, IA. My uncles, aunts, and parents, along with their children, started that church. 
From this background, I have learned to enjoy experiencing the forefront of change and 
initiating change. I also know the demands, such as criticism, placed upon a change agent, 
so I try to be attentive to the process of change, practice self-care, and maintain a support 
network. 

Faith and lifestyle were integrated within my family of origin and continues in our 
nuclear family. My family was open and accepting to many people. Hospitality was 
taught to me from an early age. As a result, I enjoy making people feel welcome. I try to 
draw in outsiders, newcomers, orphans, and other persons in need. Having people over to 
our home for meals, as overnight guests, and for celebrations, brings me joy. Our 


daughters and my husband, as well, have benefited by having people in our home for 
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meals and as overnight guests. I try to make any group of which I am a part new-person 


friendly, rather than having a closed system. In addition, I have experienced both rejection 
and love in my life so I want to offer hospitality to others and create safe places. I offer 
this gift, hospitality, to my students. However, do they want to accept the hospitality 
offered? Hospitality is part of the CPE fabric; the student chooses whether to accept or 
reject this hospitality. 

The other side of hospitality is that life has not been safe for our family. Loss has 
been a common companion. I watched my parents bury two of my siblings in two 
separate car accidents, my brother, the only son at age 21 and my sister, the baby of the 
family at age 17. My aunt who lived with us died shortly after my brother’s death. My 
parents both died as I was in my twenties. I lost another sister to cancer at age 54. Now 
as I am in my fifties, I have witnessed the death of half of my siblings. I credit my 
mother’s struggle with breast cancer as giving me my vocation. When I was in 
Kindergarten, she was diagnosed with breast cancer and survived, which was rare in 1958. 
Her heart stopped on the operating table and they brought her back. Then the radiation 
killed one of her lungs. She lived with my aunt and uncle for a year of recovery before she 
retumed home. Then, fourteen years later, shortly after my sister’s death, she started 
struggling with breast cancer again. The doctor told her she would live for six months, but 
she lived for four years. The summer she died is when I responded to God’s call to 
ministry. 

When I responded to God’s call to ministry, I was the first woman from the 
North American Baptist Conference allowed to complete a Master of Divinity degree at 
North American Baptist Seminary. After college I worked as an Admissions 
Representative for my alma mater, the University of Sioux Falls in Sioux Falls, SD an 


American Baptist school. During that time I had visited schools, churches, youth camps 


and retreats. Many pastors told me that with my gifts and abilities I should be in 
ministry. I would discount their words, because my theology on women in ministry at 
that time would not allow me to accept God’s call. My mother’s death gave me an eternal 
perspective. I had been the Sunday School teacher for the only child of the president of 
the Seminary. Thus, because of my personal connections, the president allowed me to 
enter the program. I also traveled on a singing team for the seminary. I was affirmed and 
blessed through graduation and ministry, but not allowed to be ordained. 

While serving as a pastor in British Columbia, Canada in the beautiful Okanagan 
Valley, I met the love of my life, Vic Lehman. When we met, he was in his last year of 
seminary a thousand miles away. Both of us had just lost our fathers to death the summer 
before we met. We began dating a year later after his ordination and he was in his first 
church in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. We were married in Kelowna, British Columbia in 
front of representatives from both our churches, with about five hundred people attending 
the ceremony. We decided that both a marriage and new place to serve would not be wise, 
so I agreed to move to Edmonton where Vic was serving. Vic was serving in another 
denomination, the Baptist Union of Western Canada. As we began to look for a 
placement for both of us, the denominational leaders determined we were hard to place 
and invited us to a meeting. They informed us that dual clergy couples only have 
presented problems for them and they listed several cases to us. I found this discouraging 
and disheartening that we were labeled before we had a chance. Both Vic and I determined 
that we were not going to allow the denominational leaders to define our future. I had 
fantasized a different outcome, such as being welcomed as creative and talented, as having 
withstood many pressure to get where we were, being needed and them wanting to help 
us succeed. Their actual response felt like rejection. I was also frustrated with the fight for 


women in ministry so went on for another Master’s degree and trained to be a Marriage 
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and Family Therapist. God led us to High Prairie, Alberta where Vic worked as the pastor 


of Bethel Baptist Church and I worked in private practice as a Marriage and Family 
Therapist. It was in this church that Vic and I leamed to work together as a couple. Both 
of our daughters were born here, Amber and Kara. Vic, too, was born in High Prairie even 
though his parents homesteaded an hour away. Our parents worked together on their 
respective farms in which we were raised and Vic and I used this adaptive teamwork 
model to set up our personal and professional relationship. 

After living and serving in British Columbia and Alberta, Canada, both as a pastor 
and marriage and family therapist, North American Baptist Seminary invited me back to 
create and assume the Dean of Student Life position, for those were the very credentials 
they desired for this position. While living in Canada, I had sensed God telling me to use 
my counseling gifts for the church. While administrators of the seminary wanted someone 
with both ministerial and therapeutic credentials, they were not ready for the backlash 
they received from honoring women in ministry, and I felt the rejection. While I was in 
the struggle at the seminary and within my former denomination, I trained as a supervisor 
with both the Association for Marriage and Family Therapy and the Association for 
Clinical Pastoral Education. My mentors helped me to define myself and supported tne in 
the struggle. 

An example of both rejection and love occurred when the seminary did not renew 
my contract as Dean of Student Life though they had birthed my professional career. I 
tried to articulate the ambiguity for women in ministry in my denomination, but visibility 
influenced me to be a lightening rod in this social change. I experienced myself as the 
scapegoat in a family system that projected its negative emotions on one person. 


However, the seminary’s termination of my contract freed me to seek a more hospitable 
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denomination for women, which I found with American Baptist Churches of the USA. I 


no longer needed to hide my light under a basket in my new denomination. 

Often I have described Fargo, ND, as my Ninevah. My husband and I felt called 
by God to come here but we did not want to come. He wanted to teach in a seminary, 
but no position opened for him. A Fargo health system pursued me when I was a 
Supervisory Candidate with ACPE. As a dual clergy couple, we have had to be creative in 
carrying out our call to ministry. When we moved to Fargo, my husband fulfilled one of 
his life’s passions and wrote his first book. I learned to spread my wings as a supervisor 
and experienced affirmation for my work from my students and their adjudicators. 
However, I worked also with the ambiguity of being given excellent performance ratings 
from my supervisor, students, satisfied patients, and adjudicators while hospital 
administrators seldom expressed satisfaction with my work. At one point, I was recruited 
by another health system. Through that process of discemment, my husband and I felt 
God was telling us to stay in Fargo. Although I tried to work through this ambiguity, a 
couple of months later I was fired from my position in the Fargo health system. I felt 
both freed and rejected. The health system then cut the ACPE program, which allowed 
me to take the firing less personally. Even though the program had been successful for 
nearly forty years, a decision by an administrator ended the program. 

During the resulting time that felt like exile, I experienced tremendous support 
from family, friends, and colleagues. I went to therapy to express my pain and grief. My 
feelings of rejection were intense. At the time, my four-year-old nephew was diagnosed 
with non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma. Listening to the stories of what that family experienced 
gave me an eternal perspective as I pondered, “What is most valuable in this life?” I read 


more about the apostle Paul and his journeys that met with both success and rejection. 
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Jobs come and go, but God’s faithfulness remains; that understanding gave me the hope to 


initiate a new beginning. 

God took care of us financially through that period, and our family grew stronger 
and more resilient through the adversity. Vic began as the Interim Minister at First 
Baptist Church in Fargo, ND three days after my firing. God had already put this in 
place. We had no gap in salary, just a different bread winner. Together with 
unemployment, we actually made more a month but we did not know it would all work 
out this way. So the change was not easy, but trusting God for our finances was an 
important lesson for the next step on my journey. For eighteen months, I served as an 
interim minister for a two-point parish, as they looked for a minister and as I sought 
God’s will for the next step in my life. It was this church placement that helped me to 
heal. Our daughters took tums being with each parent half of the month in our respective 
churches. I loved those people God entrusted to me, and they loved me in return. I felt 
God was calling them to this bridging time for both them and me. During that time, my 


love for the church grew stronger. 


Context 


Closure of the CPE Center where I had worked brought challenges but also 
opportunity. Fargo, ND, is the largest metropolitan area for a radius of 240 miles. The 
Clinical Pastoral Education Program had been located at Fargo’s MeritCare Health System 
for nearly 40 years. MeritCare is the largest health care provider in North Dakota. The 
program drew students from a 200-mile radius of Fargo-Moorhead, including parts of 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota. When the administration chose to 


discontinue the program, this region of highly churched people became under-served in 
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regard to Clinical Pastoral Education. Therefore, out of this history came the desire and 
the potential to develop a congregational-based Clinical Pastoral Education program. 

Since MeritCare discontinued their CPE program, three other centers have closed 
in North Dakota and northwestern Minnesota during the last five years, leaving a wide 
area without a CPE center. Still, the demand for CPE remains strong. The challenge was to 
find a way to embrace the resulting fragmentation. Thus, Fargo-Moorhead CPE works 
with clergy, lay persons, and seminarians, to help resolve their dissonance by utilizing a 
variety of ministry placement settings in the community or in their congregations. 

Since I am a Baptist, I chose the Baptist church in which I am a member as the 
setting for a new center. I live in a region that is heavily dominated by the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America and by Roman Catholics, and the number of American 
Baptists remains very small. First Baptist Church has only 100 members, yet it is 125 
years old. It was one of the earliest downtown churches in Fargo. At one time it was 
much larger and served many prominent families of the city. My husband is the Lead 
Pastor of First Baptist Church, which also is served by two volunteer associate pastors. 

The church had classroom space and the church was open to being a teaching 
center. The church and pastoral staff both were supportive of me as J launched this CPE 
Center. Locating the CPE center in the church adds a legitimacy to the center that would 
not exist if it was located in a business office or home setting. For example, as Executive 
Director of Fargo-Moorhead CPE, I am held accountable to the church board and make 
reports to the church business meetings. 

The mission statement of First Baptist Church, of Fargo, ND is “to help people 
find Jesus and grow into Christlikeness.”! Since growing into Christlikeness is part of the 


educational ministry of the church, the church leaders saw the vision of training leaders as 


1 Church Directory, First Baptist Church, Fargo, ND 58103, 2004. 
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another way to serve the church and community. The Church Council voted unanimously 


to allow me to start an ACPE Center at the church because it was seen as consistent with 
their mission statement. The church also hosts Beginning Experiences, which is a 
community-based organization that helps single persons recover from divorce and death 
of a spouse. The church sees the building as needing to be used for ministry. Our church 
offers weekly educational opportunities for all ages of persons including children and 
adult Sunday School and children and adult programming on Wednesday night. 

So teaching clergy, seminarians, and lay persons fits well within the educational 
ministry options of the church. In addition, students placed at First Baptist for their 
ministry site allows the church to offer ministry options that would not be available 
without them. For example, one student has served in the MN National Guard and most 
recently in Germany as a military chaplain. He wanted to start a support group for 
returning soldiers. At the same time a woman in our church struggled as she watched a 
family member wrestle with his war experience. The student, an ELCA pastor, along with 
a retired military chaplain from our church, established and operated a support group as 
his ministry site at First Baptist Church. This healing ministry to solders and advertising 
for our church exemplifies how the CPE program helped the community and our church. 


But you, Bethlehem, David’s country, the runt of the litter-- 
From you will come the leader who will shepherd. . .2 


This reference is one of Micah’s prophecies for the Messiah, the leader who will arise 
from an unexpected place. Out of this small group of people in First Baptist Church of 
Fargo, ND came the desire to nurture an Association for Clinical Pastoral Education 
program as a ministry of the church. As service to the community beyond the church, it 


was anticipated that leaders from several faith traditions would be trained in this center. 


2 Micah 5:2 (The Message) 
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Conjunction/Combination of Events That Creates a Crisis! 


There are three common threads within my spiritual autobiography and the 
context of this study that need to be highlighted. They are: first, experimentation and 
development; second, faith and lifestyle; and third, freedom of conscience. 

Experimentation and development have been a part of my family for three 
generations. On the farm where I grew up, new ways were found to work with fruit trees, 
hybrid seed, and the health of chickens. A Baptist church was birthed on this farm, too. 
In my own life, I was a pioneer as the first woman from my denomination to seek the 
Master of Divinity degree from my denominational seminary. Since then, being in a dual- 
clergy marriage has put both my husband and me at the forefront of change. As a couple, 
we enjoy working together, and our gifts complement each other. Vic is a gifted writer. He 
is cautious, careful, patient, and an excellent teacher and preacher. I am creative, 
compassionate, passionate, discerning, and have gifts for healing. Blessings and struggles 
are realities we expected when we chose to experiment and develop new visions. I come 
up with the ideas and Vic plans the strategy of how to carry out the plan. Together we 
share ideas back and forth and support each other in our respective ministries. There is 
joy in creating something new, yet there is also resistance toward change. 

An example of this resistance surrounds the women in ministry issue. My struggle 
as a woman in ministry has been a theme for my supervision of students, male and 
female, as we journey together. This experience helps me better understand students who 
find themselves in changes that bring dissonance to themselves and their ministry. As a 
result, in supervision I have helped a male student negotiate with his denominational 
officials over racial prejudice and helped a female student wrestle with her call in a 


denomination that does not ordain women. 
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The second common thread, faith and lifestyle, also reflects integration. Through 
my various life experiences, such as the pain of deaths or job loss, or the joy of marriage 
and mothering, I have sought to wrestle with theology and meaning in life. My role as a 
mother is very important to me, especially nurturing my children toward independence. 
Being a mother is an important part of who I am as a person. My priorities are God, my 
husband, my children and then my ministry. Wrestling with theology and meaning in life 
gives purpose to my life. This sense of identity and personal value is what many people 
are craving. Working with students and helping them develop personally and 
professionally provides a sense of joy. A supervisor learns a great deal from students 
about faith traditions and what it means for them to be human and integrate their faith 
into their life experience. Those life experiences, along with professional training as a 
Marriage and Family Therapist/Supervisor and an Association for Clinical Pastoral 
Education Supervisor, enhance my ability to supervise others. Learning to integrate both 
personal and professional identity is especially crucial in making possible a professional 
identity that has grown out of personal faith and lifestyle experiences. 

Finally, freedom of conscience is a distinguishing mark for Baptists and the third 
point of conjunction. I enjoy being an American Baptist. Freedom of conscience is the 
privilege for each person to interpret the Scriptures personally, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Even though this is a Christian concept, freedom of conscience helps me 
work with persons of other faith traditions as they are encouraged to express how their 
faith sheds light on case studies and their personal and professional lives. Such expression 
then allows them to consider their own conscience in CPE. Secondly, as I define a 
congregational-based CPE program, I am taking pastoral training back to the church. In the 


church setting there is freedom to help persons integrate their lives that have become so 
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disconnected, by helping students define what they believe about ministry and who they 


are as ministers. 

In summation, MeritCare Health System’s decision to discontinue its CPE 
program after nearly 40 years gave me an opportunity to develop a new CPE center. A 
common assumption is that ACPE centers need a connection with some type of health 
system. Having been trained and having worked under this assumption, I contacted 
persons within several health systems to explore the possibility of starting an ACPE 
program. However, it was not seen as the right time for such action within each system. 
Only after these possibilities did not work did I question my assumption. Even though I 
had some desirable job offers, God seemed to reveal that a center at First Baptist Church 
needed to start by faith and God would provide the rest. Through the years, I witnessed 
missionaries and other colleagues who lived by faith for their income. I had thought such a 
lifestyle would not work for me personally, and yet God was asking me to trust in God’s 
provision for the financial support of this center. As a family, we learned to depend on 
God for our finances, and we discovered that our needs were provided. The decision to 
start an ACPE center in a congregational setting was an act of faith, supported by my 
family. 

As aresult, the convergence between spiritual autobiography and the context led 
me to develop a congregational-based Clinical Pastoral Education program in the Fargo 


area using the personal skills and abilities I have learned, developed, and nurtured over the 


years. 
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Problem Statement 


The Association of Clinical Pastoral Education, Inc. defined CPE as follows: 


Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) was begun in 1925 as a form of 
theological education that takes place not exclusively in academic 
classrooms, but also in clinical settings where ministry is being 
practiced. CPE is offered in many kinds of settings: in hospitals 
and health care including private, university, military, and veterans 
facilities; in prisons and correctional institutions; in parishes and 
congregations; in hospices and other places that care for the dying; 
in psychiatric facilities and community care; in business, industry 
and other workplace settings; in retirement homes and geriatric 
centers; in rehabilitation centers such as those for physical illness 
and injury as well as those working with the addicted; and in 
communities, both urban and rural. The textbooks for CPE include 
in-depth study of the living human documents. By living human 
documents, we mean both the people who receive care as well as a 
study of ourselves, the givers of care. Through the practice of 
ministry and the reflection thereon with supervisor and peers, the 
experiential learning that is CPE takes place.3 


As noted in this quotation, CPE has been established in many different settings, but the 
textbook remains the same: the living human document. The purpose of CPE also remains 
consistent within different settings: to help persons practice and then reflect on their 
practice with a supervisor and peers to improve their personal and professional 
effectiveness. 

We live in constantly changing times that call for new ways of doing things. CPE 
is being impacted by these changes as well. Hospital-based CPE is discontinuing in some 
areas. Viable alternatives to the one predominant, timeworn way of doing CPE needs to 
be found. Congregational-based CPE is one idea that has merit as such an alternative. It 
could be argued that congregational-based CPE can be viable even in the presence of 


hospital-based CPE. Such an alternative needs to be researched. To bring focus to this 


3 The Association for Clinical Pastoral Education Website, htpp://www.acpe.edu//, Accessed 06 
January 2004. 
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research, the specific problem statement is: A researched model for developing a 
congregational-based CPE center is needed as an alternative to the more traditional 
institutions, such as health systems, nursing homes, or mental health centers. Therefore 
this research tracked the emergence of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE center and developed a 
model for persons who want to develop a congregational-based CPE center. The results of 
this research: 1) Describes the issues in the formation of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE 
program, 2) compares the experience of this congregational-based model with other 
congregational-based models through personal interviews with the founders, and 3) 
develops a model for creating and maintaining a congregational-based CPE center. 

The ministry focus is to develop a viable congregational-based Clinical Pastoral 
Education program. This congregational-based model would be inclusive, unique, and 
creative and will also provide an expanded range of experience compared to the usual 
setting for CPE. In addition, this study about the formation of a congregational-based 
CPE center will provide a model for others to use in developing congregational-based CPE 
centers. 

A limited number of persons have established effective congregational-based CPE 
programs, so it seems useful to learn from them. What did they find helpful in starting 
their programs? What problems did they encounter? How did they see their programs as 
different from those in other settings? 

While I was serving as an interim pastor, God planted the seed through my 
pastoral supervision peer group and others, about the establishment of a diversified 
Clinical Pastoral Education center in a church, specifically at First Baptist Church of 
Fargo. As the supervisor, I relied on a personal network for achieving preliminary 
accreditation for this new center. Mentors from my former training at Avera Health 


System in Sioux Falls, SD, provided permission to create Fargo-Moorhead CPE center as 
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a satellite from their center, which therefore provides affiliation and accreditation under 
the Avera Health System. Therefore, this research tracks the emergence of this center and 


the development of a model for persons who want to develop congregational-based CPE 


centers. 


Paradigm Shift 


Basing a CPE program in a church is a paradigm shift for those used to traditional 
CPE. Many writers address this shift process. Thomas S. Kuhn, for example, defines 
paradigm as “an entire constellation of beliefs, values, techniques, and so on shared by 
members of a given community.”4 Robert Nace asked for a consensual definition for 
Parish CPE.> Fitzgerald echoed Nace’s sentiment by stating, “From the outset, programs 
in congregational-based supervision face a problem of definition . . . It will mean 
rethinking assumptions, definitions, and ways of functioning.” 

Some of these resulting changes would be: 

* Supervision in a congregational-based model changes the way a supervisor practices 
supervision. I chose a consultant model of supervision with the component parts of 
its definition adapted from Kenneth Pohly’s resource model of supervison.” The 
goal of the consultant model of supervison is to empower the student to minister 


effectively by making resources available focusing on the expressed needs of the 


4 Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1962), 175. 


5 Robert K. Nace, “Parish CPE,” ACPE News, 25 (March-April 1992) 17. 


6 C. George Fitzgerald, The Supervision of Congregational Ministries: The Reflective Practice of 
Ministry (Decatur, GA: Journal of Pastoral Care Publications, 1993), 1. 


7 Kenneth Pohly, “The Nature of Supervison Models,” a paper sent to me by Kenneth Pohly, p. 
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student. The relationship is a consultant and worker with the locus of authority on 


the student to initiate supervison and the outcome of the ministry. 

One assumption is that since Clinical Pastoral Education developed in institutions 
with an emphasis on crisis, the term clinical in the name of the process has been 
identified with those settings. Some assume that if CPE were located in 
congregations, institutions would have to provide the clinical part of the program, 
for crisis is not central to congregational life although it may be present. 
Congregational-based CPE is supervised education for ministry with a relational 
emphasis in multi-contextual placement sites with a church parish base. However, 
with students in ministerial experience, some students may both experience and 
encounter more crises than others. Each student is required to complete 300 hours 
of ministry experience in a placement site and 100 classroom hours for each unit of 
CPE: 

Another assumption is that the student and the supervisor should be identified 
with the clinical setting where the learning is taking place. In this model, the CORE 
person or group is the onsite consultant and the student and supervisor consult in 
individual supervision, clinical reflection reports, and learning goal summaries. | 
(Appendix A) This adds another dimension to supervision, but it also provides 
opportunity for pastors and key lay persons to provide feedback to students about 
the ministry context. 

As the church has helped me integrate the Christian story with culture and leaders 
helped me allow the power of faith to wrestle with the idolatrous elements of 
culture, CPE students need to learn this individually and corporately in their 


churches. 
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Summary 


Congregational-based CPE is a useful development as a viable alternative in CPE 
and clergy training. This paradigm shift provides new opportunities for persons to learn 
from the action-reflection model. In this chapter the spiritual autobiography, the context, 


and the conjuncture of my life build the ministry focus of this project. 


CHAPTER TWO 
MINISTRY MODEL 


Foundations For a Solution to the Problem 


In order to be useful, Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) must be relevant to a 
student’s life. This relevancy comes to light in three significant ways when CPE is 
conducted in a congregational-based setting. These three avenues of relevancy are that the 
student works with people, the living human document, they reflect with other students 
on their mutual ministries, and they reflect as peers on themselves as persons. This 
action-reflection process provides the student with an important type of relevancy. 

The driving force or motivation for this project of congregational-based CPE is the 
concern to preserve the relevancy of CPE in the North Dakota/Northwest Minnesota 
region. Relevancy, of course, begins with discussing the ministry model for a project 
intended to create a viable congregational-based CPE program. This ministry model 
defines terms and explains differences between a congregational-based model of CPE and 
the hospital-based model, with emphasis on their respective strengths and challenges. 
Also, the current issues in Clinical Pastoral Education that influence this ministry model 


are addressed. 
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Definitions of Terms 


Three terms require clarification in the congregational-based model. They are 


Congregational-based CPE, Pastoral Supervision, and Viability. 
Congregational-based CPE 


Robert Nace, who started one of the first Parish-based CPE programs in the 
1960’s, asked for a consensual definition for Parish CPE.1 Fitzgerald echoed Nace’s 
sentiment by stating, “from the outset, programs in congregational-based supervision face 
a problem of definition . . . It will mean rethinking assumptions, definitions, and ways of 
functioning.”2 One of the difficulties in a consensual definition of congregational-based or 
parish-based CPE programs is that there are different models of congregational-based 
CPE, depending on the context. 

In this model, congregational-based CPE is housed literally in a congregation. The 
congregation has given their approval for the CPE Center to use their facility for classes 
and individual supervision. The center is covered under the liability insurance and 
nonprofit status of the church. The ministry context or clinical sites for the students vary 
with the needs of the students. Some use their places of employment whether that be a 
church, hospital, or nursing home. Then the student, with the supervisor, negotiates the 
placement contract provided by the CPE center. When students need a ministry site, the 


supervisor negotiates a placement contract for the student. Liability for the student is 


1 Nace, “Parish CPE,” ACPE News, 17. 


2F itzgerald, The Supervision of Congregational Ministries, 1. 
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covered in the placement contract, but the placement site is liable for the student as for 
other volunteers in their organization. 

Adapting Robert Nace’s definition, congregational-based CPE in this model is 
understood to be supervised education for ministry with a relational emphasis in multi- 
contextual placement sites, utilizing a host church as a base.3 Other congregational-based 
programs may choose a single-congregational arrangement. Congregation includes the 
church universal rather than just one building, denomination, or faith tradition, so as to 
include the diversity of ministry placement sites. 

The advantage for the student in this flexible placement arrangement is that 
students come to the program with individual needs. Some lay persons want to move 
deeper in their faith life and learn from the action-reflection model. Others have felt God’s 
call to ministry during their first unit of CPE. Some pastors come for continuing education 
and further development of clinical skills. Seminarians come to fulfill a requirement for 
ordination with their faith group. Finally, some students come for certification as 
chaplains. In this model there are program requirements and flexible adaptations 


depending on the students’ needs and the fit with ACPE Standards. 
Pastoral Supervision 


To define pastoral supervision, Kenneth Pohly stated, “Pastoral supervision is a 
method of doing and reflecting on ministry in which a supervisor (teacher) and . .. 
supervisees (learners) covenant together to reflect critically on their ministry as a way of 


growing in self-awareness, ministering competence, theological understanding, and 


3 Ibid. 
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Christian commitment.”4 This definition describes both the relational and reciprocal 


process between supervisor and supervisee, as they reflect together on personal and 


professional issues. 


I am a Certified Supervisor with the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education 
(ACPE). ACPE is a multi-faith organization, so although I am a Christian, and the setting 
is Christian, the perspective of supervision is broader than Christian and attempts to be 


inclusive of various faith traditions. 
Viability 


Viability means that the focus of this project is to develop a congregational-based 


CPE program that meets Standards for ACPE Accreditation and is financially feasible as 


well. 


Strengths of the Congregational-based Model 


The congregational-based model has some definite advantages over the hospital- 


based model. Seven of these strengths are explored: 
Group Diversity 


The contextual diversity of the group composition is a strength in a 
congregational-based center. Since the students work in a variety of contexts, there is a 
richness in the type of clinical materials provided for reflection. The group may have 


pastors, chaplains, lay ministers, volunteers in congregations, and seminarians from 


4 Kenneth H. Pohly, Transforming the Rough Places: the Ministry of Supervision, (Franklin, 
TN: Providence House Publishers, 2001), 107-108. 
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various denominations or faith traditions. The positions represented by students in the 


various congregations is closer to what pastors actually do or experience on a daily basis. 
Individual Placement Agreement 


Development of individual placement agreement for students in a variety of 
ministry sites offers unique advantages to the group process. Each ministry site requires 
an agreement for training. The ACPE Standard 223.9 reads as follows: 


223.9 An agreement for training at the ministry site which 
includes, but is not limited to: authorization to visit patients, 
parishioners, or clients; access to appropriate clinical records and 
informed consent with regard to use of student materials and 
agreement by the student to abide by center policies protecting 
confidentiality and the rights of clients/patients/parishioners.5 


The language of the standard is inclusive of congregational or community placements for 
students. Since a placement contract is required with each ministry site for each student, 
the supervisor negotiates with responsible persons at each site and with the student. That 
process, at most sites, includes a screening process and an onsite consultant, the CORE 
person or group. The CORE person/group, student, and CPE supervisor work together to 
design the student’s learning agreement, which then serves as the focus for clinical 


materials, individual supervision, and evaluations while maintaining the integrity of the 


placement requirements.§ 


5 Standards of the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, (Decatur, GA: Association for 
Clinical Pastoral Education, Inc., 2002), 5. 


6 Patricia Johnson, “CPE Outside the Walls,” ACPE News, 25 (March-April, 1992), 8. 
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Contextual Congregational Feedback 


The supervisory relationship complements and is strengthened by the work of 
the CORE person/group. CORE is an acronym for consult, observe, reflect, and evaluate. 
This concept was developed by Oswald Anderson and is used in this program with his 
permission. The CORE concept follows the Biblical idea of the priesthood of all 
believers, and allows lay persons to give feedback to their pastor and/or fellow lay 
persons. Since they know their church and the people in the congregation, they can 
provide rich feedback to the student. However, such feedback also has the potential for 
introducing conflict into those relationships. The relationship with the CORE 
person/group adds a new dimension to the supervisory relationship in this model, which 
also can add to or detract from the student’s learning experience. 

The students are asked to choose one person or a group of persons to be their 
CORE person or group in their ministry site. The CORE person or group needs to be 
trusted and willing to give feedback to the student and to the CPE supervisor. The CPE 
supervisor visits the CORE person or group when visiting the ministry site. 

The congregation is a rich, fertile ministry site that ministers to persons at all 
stages of life. There are also crises in the lives of families, and the clergy has a relationship 
with the persons before, during, and after the crisis. There also are normal everyday 


experiences in the congregation as clergy ministers to, and interacts with, their people. 


Tailored Orientation 


In a congregational-based model, orientation is set up by persons at each ministry 
site. This format actually may produce less stranger anxiety for the student and fewer 


foreigner in a strange land issues. Students maybe on their home turf, and.the supervisor 
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may be the foreigner. This is a significant difference from a hospital setting in which the 


supervisor is known and offers hospitality to the student as newcomer to the locale. 


Expanded Mode of Pastoral Care 


The mode of pastoral care is different in congregational-based CPE. For example, 
Nace began a parish-based program in 1965. He outlined this CPE dialogue for students in 
the parish: 


1. One-to-one dialogue between the pastor and parishioner 

2. Dialogue between the pastor and the total congregation as a 
living human unit with its unique character, history and 
development, defenses, etc.; and 

3. Dialogue between the total congregation (including the pastors) 
and the community in which the congregation lives and moves and 


ministers.” 
A fourth dimension that could be added is the student/pastor’s reflection on his or her 
own family, a consideration that is central to the CPE process in any ministry site. A 
fifth dimension is the dialogue between the CORE person/group and the pastor/student. 
A sixth dimension is the dialogue between supervisor and student about the relationships, 
dynamics of the congregation, character, and the defenses of the students, parishioners, 
CORE group/person, and/or supervisor. Providing all of those dimensions for CPE 


students goes well beyond what a traditional institutional setting can offer. 


Motivation and Job Satisfaction 


Another strength of congregational-based CPE is the supervisor’s internal 


motivations. The supervisor can stay in touch with his or her roots within a congregation 


7 Robert K. Nace, “Parish Clinical Pastoral Education: Redefining ‘The Living Human 
Document’,” Journal of Pastoral Care, 25 (March 1981) 59-60. 
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and can see how what the student is learning is being utilized in the church.’ From the 
hospital setting, the students need to translate their learning into the church setting for 
future or even current application. Pollard noted that working with pastors/students in a 
congregational setting is the most creative part of life and work as a supervisor. Job 


satisfaction for students and supervisor is very high in such settings. 


Worth the Investment 


There is a substantial financial challenge in making CPE available when institutions 
are not willing to pay for CPE. Why would a church willingly choose to finance a 
program for training clergy? Now more than ever, the church pastor needs the very 
qualities that CPE teaches students. Douglas John Hall highlighted four human quests: 
“the quest for moral authenticity, the quest for meaningful community, the quest for 
transcendence and mystery, and the quest for meaning,” which point the church to four 
human needs that the church can engage.? Clergy, seminarians, and lay leaders need the 


skills CPE offers, and the resulting improvement in ministry will benefit the churches. 


Challenges of a Congregational-based Model 


In addition to its potential strengths, there are also challenges in a congregational- 
based CPE program. This section described, the five challenges facing the development of 


a viable congregational-based CPE center. 


8 St. Vincent Hospital, “Out of the Box: Congregational Based CPE,” Paper presented at 
Network for Congregational/Community CPE, ACPE National Convention (Lake Geneva,WI, Nov. 2003), 
3. 


9 Douglas John Hall, The End of Christendom and the Future of Christianity (Valley Forge, PA: 
Trinity Press International, 1997), 41-42. 
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Travel Distance 


Since this center serves a region within a 200-mile radius of Fargo, students may 
need to travel considerable distances to attend class, as does the supervisor, who needs to 
visit each student in their ministry site. This is different than a residency expectation. The 


inclement weather of this region can make travel difficult. 
Supervisor’s Role Changes 


The placement of students in a variety of disparate sites requires the supervisor to 
become a visitor on the student’s turf, making the supervisor dependent on the student 
for a more complete contextual understanding. In some traditional centers, the supervisor 
is known by persons there as an acknowledged expert. In the congregational setting, 
however, when the student and CORE person tell the supervisor about their context, the 


expert role changes. The role difference is that the supervisor becomes a consultant to the 


student and congregation. 


Role Discrepancy with Core Person/Group 


Another challenge in supervisory practice for congregational-based CPE concerns 
the CORE person/group. There could be authority struggles with the supervisor when 
there is a lack of role clarification. Onsite the CORE persons may be responsible for the 
student or they may be used as a consultant. E-mails and phone calls among the CORE 


person, supervisor, and student help with role clarification and clearer communication. 
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Funding Challenge 


Funding continues to be a challenge for congregational-based CPE. Fitzgerald 
started with the assumption “that a solid program will generate money. . . funding will 
demand resourceful means and continuing attention, something very familiar to most 
congregational leaders.”!0 In this congregational model, the supervisor must rely on her 
own expertise for managing phone calls, e-mails, computer skills, raising and managing 


finances, and so on. 


Founder Dependent 


Currently, except for a program at Southern Baptist Seminary, most 
congregational-based programs rely on the “creativity, charisma, and perseverance of the 
supervisor.”!1 This was evident in Bob Nace’s twenty-year-old program that ended after 
he retired.!2 This is a challenge in this model that makes the program vulnerable to the 


persistence of the supervisor. 


Current Issues in Clinical Pastoral Education 


As Clinical Pastoral Education is over seventy-five years old, it has experienced 
and will continue to experience many changes. Mary Wilkins, in inaugurating her 
Endowed Lectureship at the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education National 


Convention in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in 2003 stated: “In the 1970’s the Association 


10F itzgerald, The Supervision of Congregational Ministries: The Reflective Practice of Ministry, 
34 


11 Jhid., 32 


12 Nace, “Parish Clinical Pastoral Education,” 188. 
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for Clinical Pastoral Education was a movement of white Protestant males. Now it has 
women, Roman Catholics, African Americans, Gays, Lesbians, Trans-Gender people, 
multicultural persons, and world religions.”!3 For supervisors there are challenges and 
needed competencies for working in this diverse context, as well as in the varying contexts 
to which individual supervisors have been called. The economic downturn and changes in 
Medicare and Healthcare reimbursements have influenced and will continue to influence 
CPE Centers financially. Consequently, Clinical Pastoral Education is moving outside the 
traditional medical environment, a move which provides challenges for accreditation 
standards. 

As an anecdotal note, when I was networking with other supervisors at the 
National ACPE Convention in November, 2003, I heard more than once, “You are on the 
cutting edge and may be the wave of the future.” This remark was in reference to starting 
a CPE center in a congregational setting. To other supervisors, the threat of their program 
being cut and living in the ambiguity of that fact raises their anxiety; consequently, my 


story may become their story. 


Economic Factors 


The development of a viable congregational-based CPE model has economic 
challenges. The depressed economic environment has influenced health care systems to 
cut excellent Clinical Pastoral Education Programs, and certainly there are a few economic 
factors influencing these decisions. F irstly, medical reimbursements have not kept up 


with medical expenses. According to the healthcare administrators, cutting CPE is cost 


—————————— 


13 Mary Wilkins Lecture, Presented at the National Association for Clinical Pastoral Education 
Conference, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, November 15, 2003. 
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effective; however, it does not take into consideration the loss in care to patients, families, 
and the healthcare staff. 

Secondly, being part of the Allied Services which is part of Medicare 
Reimbursements has helped clinical education programs in the past. However, as of 
August 1, 2003, CPE residencies are still part of Allied Services reimbursements, while 
individual units, and supervisory CPE, have been deleted. !4 This decision has had a 
changing effect on the reimbursements that health systems receive for Clinical Pastoral 
Education Programs. However, all of the Allied Services are currently being threatened 
and may be cut in the Medicare Reform Legislation. 

Many programs are being asked to do more for less. Budgets are cut. Supervisors 
and Chaplains are asked to take on more work and receive less compensation for the 
amount of work done. This same situation also is reflected in the larger societal work 
sector. 

Some health systems have hired fewer trained chaplains. Consequently, lay 
persons see Clinical Pastoral Education as a fast track professional training to chaplaincy 
without taking seminary training. Both the Association for Professional Chaplains and the 
National Association of Catholic Chaplains require a graduate theological degree or 
equivalent from an accredited school. !5 Nevertheless, some Clinical Pastoral Education 
programs are training lay visitors to provide pastoral or spiritual care for their patients 
because there is currently a shortage of ministers in parishes, synagogues, and other faith 
traditions. Consequently it is not easy to fill chaplaincy positions or church positions 


with qualified staff. 


14 “Summary of the Final Rule Related to Medicare Pass-through Funds for Clinical Pastoral 
Education,” Association for Clinical Pastoral Education Web site, available from http://www.acpe.edu ; 
Internet; accessed 25 November 2003. 


15 Association of Professional Chaplains, Standards & Procedures for Certification and Review, 
(Schaumburg, IL: Association of Professional Chaplains, 1999) 1. 
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As mentioned earlier, one way this void is being filled is by lay persons. Some 


denominations have ministry tracks for lay persons. The lay persons’ roles in the church 
have been growing. Some lay persons want to be trained in skills to equip them for 
ministry. Others do not desire such training. Still other lay persons use their existing 
professional expertise. Parish Nursing is one of these areas of ministry that is growing, 
but parish nurses have found a lack of theological integration in their parish nurse training 
and Clinical Pastoral Education has provided that integration. In addition, parish nurses 
face a cultural shift from hospital medical environments to the church. Clinical Pastoral 
Education has helped parish nurses define their professional identity in this cultural shift. 

The economic issue also intersects with the F argo-Moorhead CPE context, since 
many lay people wish to be paid after getting training. The roles of the clergy and laity in 
the church have deep historical roots. Different denominations have taken different 
strategies to approach this issue of which roles each group might take. In the Baptist 
tradition, the priesthood of all believers is a core value and the church continues to wrestle 
with these roles. Therefore, just as the congregational-based CPE Center trains lay 
persons and helps them define their professional identity, I am also redefining my 
professional identity in a new context. 

As early as 1971, Charles Gerkin began to challenge the CPE structures and 
programs in institutional centers by encouraging supervisors to train persons for the 
church. Some of Gerkin’s proposed ideas were to allow pastors to remain in their 
parishes and respond to preventative and group models of care as well as curative models, 
providing new places to do the work of theology, and using ministry structures as well as 


individuals for clinical reflection, 16 Others have expanded this challenge. For example, 


————————— 


16 Charles V. Gerkin, “Clinical Pastoral Education and Social Change,” Journal of Pastoral 
Care, 25, (September 197] ) 175-181. 
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Thomas O’Connor divides clinical pastoral supervision into three different settings: the 
institution (hospitals, nursing homes, psychiatric facilities, and prisons), pastoral 
counseling, and congregations. He describes the following tension: 


The split of AAPC (American Association of Pastoral Counselors) 
from the CPE movement underlines an ongoing tension present in 
the praxis of supervision in the CPE movement. Supervision in. 
CPE is connected to the ministry of pastoral supervision in the 
church. At the same time, supervision in CPE has been greatly 
informed by clinical supervision in other disciplines. This influence 
has caused many supervisors to adopt the concepts of praxis of 
clinical supervision and to let go of the theological and pastoral 
roots of CPE. While supervision in CPE started as a ministry of 
the church, some aspects of clinical pastoral supervision are 
identical to clinical supervision. !7 


In some ways O’Connor describes the flexibility of CPE to adapt to different contexts. 
His critique is also rightly heard in that by trying to adapt to different contexts, there is 
the danger that the theological and pastoral roots may be lost. Only through diligence can 
we keep our identity as Clinical Pastoral Educators and still learn from other disciplines. 
In 1995, Paul Giblin and Steven S. Ivy asked several questions in the Symposium: 
Looking Toward the Future: Changing Roles for Supervisors and Educators. The three 
questions raised were: Within what community contexts are we training persons to 
minister? What skill competencies and core body of knowledge will be required for 
specialized ministry? What will be the place of the professional organization?!8 All of 
these questions have been raised in defining the new paradigm shift in implementing 


congregational-based CPE. 


17 Thomas St. James O’Connor, Clinical Pastoral Education and the Theology of Charles 
Gerkin, (Waterloo, Ontario, Canada: 1998), 9-10, 16. 


18 paul Giblin and Steven S. Ivy, eds., “Symposium: Looking Towards the Future: Changing 
Roles for Supervisors and Educators,” Journal of Supervision and Training in Ministry 16 (1995) J. 
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The good news is, there are some funds to help in this implementation. For 


example, ACPE invites members to apply for ACPE Endowment Fund Grants. Part of 


the mission statement for ACPE promises “advancing experience-based theological 


education for seminarians, clergy, and lay persons of diverse cultures, ethnic groups and 
faith traditions. We establish standards, certify supervisors and accredit programs and 
centers in varied settings.” 9 The openness to promoting CPE and accrediting programs 
and centers in varied settings is central to the mission of ACPE. The criteria for grants 
from the endowment fund include both the relevance to the mission of ACPE and the 
results of innovation. “Preference will be given to projects or new programs that extend 
the efforts of ACPE to develop innovative, experimental, and prophetic programs 
extending CPE into new and atypical settings”20 The challenge for the grant writer is that 
the grant will provide only seed money, not operating money. 

According to the Congregational/Community CPE Network at the National ACPE 
Conference in Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 2003, funding seems to continue to be the focus 
of concern for congregational-based centers, but funding is also a concern for institutional- 
based programs. Supervisors like training in the community and congregational setting, 
but how to make it work financially continues to be the challenge. Will churches be willing 
to support CPE financially? What is the advantage for congregations? How do churches 
understand CPE? These are questions that need to be engaged by congregational-based 
centers with their congregations. Some congregations will be able to contribute more 
financially than others. Providing the building as a place to meet is a major contribution. 


Another way to support CPE is to allow students space to come to find meaning in their 


—— 


19 Grant Selection Committee, “ACPE Announces Deadline for Proposals for 2005 Endowment 
Fund Grants,” ACPE News, (March/April 2004) 8. 


20 fbid. 
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ministries, have collegiality with peers, and receive individual supervision, just to name a 
few. 

Congregational-based CPE will be interpreted in different ways to different 
congregations. Some congregations will see it as part of their mission to be teaching 
churches. Kenneth Pohly devoted a section of his book, Transforming the Rough Places: 
the Ministry of Supervision to “Pastoral Supervision in the Church.” Although his focus is 
supervised ministry, some of the ideas are transferable. What he is advocating is multiple 
opportunities for pastoral supervisors. He gave three examples: training of judicatory 
leaders, supervision of pastors of churches which also contract for ongoing supervision or 
for case study groups for pastors, and pastoral supervision with lay persons. As Pohly 
observed, “We must find ways to define and do supervision which will engage even 
reluctant pastors (and laity) in a process that they will experience as useful and 
helpful.”2! Such possibilities lie within the congregational-based model.” 

The funding source to run the program continues as a relevant current issue. A 
relevant factor is the discovery that CPE and its value and effects can extend beyond 
medical institutions to other contexts. This shift takes flexibility and adaptability, all the 
while maintaining the integrity of the program, and moves the discussion to ACPE 


Accreditation Standards. 


ACPE Accreditation Standards 


The core model for CPE is in healthcare systems. With the trend to de-fund CPE, 
educators are taking this training into other venues. If institutions are less willing to fund 
CPE, it is important to find another context for Clinical Pastoral Education. In this regard, 
Bill Nissi wrote that the “movement faithfully brought forth children who lived out a new 


21 Kenneth Pohly, Transforming the Rough Places: the Ministry of Supervision, 102-104. 
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way of being and doing pastoral theology. So it will be in the future if we are bold enough 


to take the past to the future and not be bound to old ways of thinking and being.”22 

When CPE moves out of those traditional venues, the philosophy of training as 
well as political issues arise. The philosophy of training in a congregational-based model 
has both similarities and differences from a healthcare setting. If the dominant image of 
CPE is a healthcare setting, a congregational-based center may seem to go cross-grain to 
the Standards, yet this is not necessarily the case. For example, when I attempted to get 
accreditation approval from the North-Central ACPE Regional Accreditation 
Commission, the chair and I together looked at the ACPE Standards and the context of 
this congregational-based center to find common ground between the two and found 
adaptability within the structure. Congregational-based CPE is one context for CPE that 
can be practiced by thinking in new ways. 

Another example of this new way of thinking is that centers who wanted to have 
International students enroll for residency programs, found it difficult to obtain the 
necessary visas. This difficulty motivated ACPE to seck accreditation with the United 
States Department of Education. During this process, many rapid and drastic changes to 
the Standards occurred. There was a push and pull among the membership of ACPE to 
maintain the integrity of the CPE process, while seeking outside accreditation. In this 
move by ACPE, accreditation extended the groundbreaking changes that had already 
occurred and are reflected in the terminology of CPE which became Outcomes for Level I 
and IT CPE, which was different from the previous model of CPE. The Outcomes “define 


the competencies to be addressed by students as a result of participating in a program of 


22 William F. Nissi, “CPE Supervision in the Future,” Journal of Supervision and Training in 
Ministry 16 (1995) 63-66. 
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CPE.”23 ACPE Outcomes were designed partly to sell the product of CPE to government 


agencies. 
Summary 


This section has demonstrated the ministry model of developing a viable 
congregational-based Clinical Pastoral Education center, by defining the terms, describing 
the strengths and challenges, and demonstrating how the model intersects with at least 
two current issues in Clinical Pastoral Education, i.e., economic and ACPE Accreditation 
Standards. The potential of the congregational-based model for the future of CPE is 


tremendous. 


23 The Standards of the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, (2002,) 8. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter establishes a theoretical foundation for the congregational-based CPE 
model by looking at the biblical, theological, and historical foundation for Fargo- 


Moorhead CPE. 


Biblical Foundations 


Parallels 


How does the rich background of Biblical material relate to the current context? 
There are parallels among Bible characters and their experiences of following God in 
creating new models for ministry. For example, Galatians reflected Paul’s attempt to birth 
a new way to be the church with new Gentile believers, contrasted with the Jewish 
believers’ way of being the church. Paul also used Abraham as one who ventured forth in 
faith, as a model for both the Jews and the Gentile believers. Paul’s strategy in both cases 
Serves as a basis of the biblical foundation for a new model of CPE. 

Wayne Meeks’ description of the Apostle Paul’s ministry context highlights both 


creativity and tradition. Galatia reflects the “innovative character of his mission as a 
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whole in contrast to the traditional values.of Judaism.”! Meeks cites this principle as an 
example of one of the “patterns of belief and patterns of life of the early church.”2 
Innovation and tradition are intertwined in the struggle for the early church and also for 
the church of today. Paul helped the Galatian church work through the tensions between 
the Judaizers and the Gentile Christians. Paul was a consultant to the churches as he 
helped their leaders navigate this transitional time in the church’s passage. 

The church was experiencing growing pains as Paul reached out to the Gentile 
world. Meeks described this process as filled with “powerful symbols of change 
grounded in tradition.”3 This story from Galatians, and the issues Paul was facing with 
the churches of Galatia, parallel the challenge of starting a new CPE center, as does Paul’s 
reference to Abraham, who represents the tradition of the Jews and God’s covenant with 


the Jews and with all people. Abraham’s call and living out that call with God provide the 


vision of leadership for establishing this center. 


Background 


Galatia lies in the “northern part of the inner plateau of Asia Minor, and is made 
up of parts of a territory formerly known as Cappadocia and Phrygia.’4 According to 


Blaiklock, the Galatian churches mentioned in the New Testament “were those founded in 


1 Wayne A. Meeks, The First Urban Christians:.The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1983), 175. 


2 Tbid., 164-192. 
3 Jbid., 191. 


4 E. M. Blaiklock, “Galatia.” In The Zondervan Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Bible, Merrill C. 
Tenney, ed. (Zondervan Publishing House: Grand Rapids, MI, 1977), Vol. 2 ed., 624. 
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the most sophisticated and multiracial parts of the province.”> Fifteen hundred years 


later, the church in the Reformation Era found that “Galatians more than any other book 
became the manifesto of freedom and revival of Biblical truth.”® What was there about 


Galatians that so inspired the Reformers? 


Galatian Church Conflict 


Acts 13:1-3 records Paul’s call and commissioning from the congregation in 
Antioch, establishing his call as from God and not from human authority. Even though 
Paul was a Jew, God called him to work with the Gentiles. But a tension or conflict arose 
in the Galatian churches. The Judaizers wanted “to bind the believers to the ceremonies 
of Moses after the advent of Christ.”7 Paul, however, in Galatians 3:6-9 used Abraham as 
an example that would speak to both sides of the issue, since both the rabbis and Paul 
agreed that faith was the motivating force in Abram’s life.8 For example, Paul cited 
Genesis 15:6 in Galatians 3:6. In both passages, “the center of gravity . . . is the trust in 


God’s work, without consideration of what is attainable by human strength and possible 
to it,” or justification by faith alone.? In referring to Genesis, what can be inferred from 


the life of Abraham? Derek Kidner can assume in his writing what Paul had to argue to 


the Judaizers, that is, “The story of Abraham with God’s covenant. . . narrowed down 


—————— 


> Tbid., 626. 


6 Herman N. Ridderbos, The New International Commentary on the New Testament. The Epistle 
of Paul to the Churches of Galatia (Eerdmans Publishing Co.: Grand Rapids, MI ,1976) 22. 


7 Tbid., 118. 
8 Ibid. 


9 Derek Kidner, Genesis: Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries (inter-Varsity Press: Downers 
Grove, Il, 1967) 13. Galatians 3:1 0-13 
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to a single family through which all families of the earth will be blessed,” or salvation by 


grace through faith.!0 As Paul used Abraham as a bridge to the Jews, the reformers used 
Paul’s teaching of justification by faith to help people understand the love of God and the 
person and work of Jesus Christ.!1 

When the Gentile believers came into the church, those who had grown up as Jews 
in Judaism brought “their true thoughts and attitudes to the surface.”!2 At last they were 
naming their concerns. Luke wrote in Acts, “When the Jews saw the multitudes (in 
Antioch of Pisidia), they were filled with jealousy.”!3 Peterson writes that “the church 
was in transition from a Jewish nationalistic group to a Gentile-Jewish membership, 
depending upon whether the Jews or the Gentiles were in a maj ority in a given 
congregation.” !4 In other words, Paul was helping the Galatians work through the 
tensions between the Judaizers and the Gentile Christians. 

The Judaizers were the lovers of the law. The term comes from the Latin word, 
Judaizo, which means, “to be or live like a Jew.”!5 The Judaizers opposed the early 
Christian missionaries, because the Judaizers wanted to require the Gentile Christians to 
live like Jews, and to follow the Mosaic Law, including all the Jewish customs and 


traditions. 
How then do law and grace intersect? Freedom from the law was frightening for 


the Jewish Christians. Paul assured them of the sufficiency of Christ and the importance 


10 LM. Peterson, “Galatians, Epistle to, “Zondervan dictionary, 627 
1] Whid., 631 

12 Acts 13:45 

13 Peterson, 632. 

14 thid., 631. 


15 Ridderbos, The New International Commentary, 201. 
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of the ethical life and serving one another. For Paul, the law was an expression of the will 


of God. According to Ridderbos, Paul “on the one hand proclaimed freedom from the law, 


and on the other hand can require love as the fulfillment of the law.”!6 The law of love is 
actually more challenging, because our love for God constrains us and motivates us to love 


others as we love ourselves. 

Meeks pointed out that Paul “used the present experiences of factors traditionally 
associated with the messianic age to warrant a radical innovation.”!7 This was a 
challenging time for the church. The Jews needed to adjust to the idea that God wanted to 
be in relationship with the Gentiles as well as the Jews, but transition and change came 
only with struggle, and Paul’s struggle with his former friends is the central theme of 
Galatians. Paul was a consultant to the churches to help them navigate this transitional 
time in the church’s growth. 

A congregational-based CPE center Tepresents a paradigm shift, suggesting a 
different model in which to practice CPE. While CPE has prepared ministers, it has done 
So separate from the church setting. CPE centers are located primarily in healthcare 
institutions. Even though the Standards allow for other settings for CPE centers, the norm 
is in healthcare. Just as Paul had to help the church work through the tensions between 
the Judaizers and the Gentiles, a congregational-based CPE center has to negotiate with 
candidacy committees or clergy who feel that the church is not a valid ministry site for 
CPE. There is a paradox when the clergy or denominational leaders hold the standard for 
CPE to be in healthcare, as evidenced by a statement by a pastor that, “The church does 
not have enough material for a CPE student; they need to be placed ina nursing home or 
hospital.” Consulting, negotiating, allowing others and the CPE Supervisor to wrestle 
SEIT SIP 


16 Thid. 


17 Meeks, The First Urban Christians, 179. 


with ministry, and training persons for ministry personally and professionally are 


ongoing tasks of congregational-based CPE centers. 


Paul looked to Abraham’s life as an example of leadership that spoke to both the 


Judaizers and Gentile believers. Abraham’s call was a venture of faith. 
Call of Abraham 


Then the Lord told Abram, ‘Leave your country, your relatives, 
and your father’s house, and go to the land that I will show you. I 
will cause you to become the father of a great nation. I will bless 
you and make you famous, and I will make you a blessing to 
others. I will bless those who bless you and curse those who curse 
you. All families of the earth will be blessed through you.’ !8 


Kidner claims that the call to forsake all and follow, which in some ways is nearer the 
patriarchal pattern, is more difficult than following the law (Galatians 3).!9 Abraham 
went from the known to the unknown by faith, illustrated in Hebrews as follows: 


It was by faith that Abraham obeyed when God called him to leave 
home and go to another land that God would give him as an 
inheritance. He went without knowing where he was going.2° 


Kidner described Abraham’s journey as needing “to feel his way forward without a 
special revelation at every step, guided largely by circumstances.”2! The Genesis 15 
passage, according to Keil and Delitzsch, introduced a new revelation of the Lord to 


Abram, who had not yet had his name changed.?2 The “Lord spoke to Abram in a 


18 Genesis 12:1-3 
19 Kidner, Genesis, 113. 
20 Hebrews 11: 8 


21 Kidner, Genesis, 116. 


22 Keil and Delitzsch, Old Testament Commentaries: Genesis to Judges 6:32 (Grand Rapids, MI: 


Associated Publishers and Authors, Inc., nd) 161. 
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vision,”23 which Keil and Delitzsch interpret as God’s voice or as “an inward spiritual 
intuition.”24 

To encourage Abraham’s obedience, God assured him in the second part of 
Genesis 15:1: “Do not be afraid, Abram, for I will protect you and your reward will be 
great.” Freedman pointed out that “when Abraham feared that the miracle which enabled 
him to defeat the Kings had wiped out his claims for reward,” God reassured him, and 
addressed his fears.?5 “Fear not” is the reassurance to Abtam’s anxiety. An early Jewish 
commentary addresses Abraham’s anxiety: “Thou wilt not be punished for the men thou 
hast slain, nor be anxious about thy reward, because it shall be exceedingly great.”26 
These verses describe the personal nature of the relationship between Abram and God. 
Abram was able to tell God his concerns and God addressed Abram’s fears, making it 
easier, even more feasible for him to obey God’s call to uproot his more traditional 
lifestyle. 

Nevertheless, there was a tension for Abram living in the promise and the time 
lapse before its fulfillment. The desire of his heart was to have a son. Freedman stated: 
“Seeing the reality that he was growing old and was still childless, he thought he might 
have forfeited the promise through sin. The righteous never take righteousness for 
granted.”27 This is the context for Genesis 15:6, “He believed in the Lord.” Those words 
are a powerful example of trusting in God. As Cohen wrote, “In spite of the extreme 
improbability of the promise, Abraham did not request a sign, although he did ask for one 

23 Genesis 15: 1 


24 Keil and Delitzsch, 161. 


25 Rabbi Dr. H. Freedman, compiled in The Socino Chumash: The Five Books of Moses With 
Haphtaroth, Rev. Dr. A. Cohen, ed. (New York: The Socino Press, 1977), 71. 


26 Tbid. 


27 Tbid., 72. Freedman’s compilation includes commentary from several rabbis. 
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in respect of the promise that he would possess the land.”?8 God’s response to Abram 
was that “the Lord declared him righteous.”2? Freedman summarized the point of this 
example by stating it was “an idk ot grace that no matter what happened to Abraham 
personally, God’s promise as regards his descendants would stand.”39 Learning to trust 
God to guide us through the unknown makes it easier to obey God’s call. 

In Genesis 15:18, the transaction between God and Abraham is called a covenant. 
John Bright points out that the “covenant is depicted simply as a binding promise--or 
better a promissory oath--on the part of God. No particular conditions are attached to 
i731 This covenant assumes that Abraham would continue to trust God, which he did. 
The Abrahamic covenant “rests in God’s unconditional promises for the future, and asks 
the recipient only that he trust."32 Dane Gordon observed that Abraham’s “faith in God’s 
promise became the normative example of how one should trust God.”33 

Walter Brueggemann builds on the definition of covenant cited by Patrick Miller, 
“as the ancient and contemporary context in which the obedience to the Lord of 
the universe is defined and expected.”34 Brueggemann further develops the concept of 


covenant as a dialogue between God and God’s péople, Israel, as follows: 


28 Ibid. 
29 Ibid. 
30 Ibid. 
31 John Bright, Covenant and Promise (Philadelphia, PA: Westminister Press, 1976), 25-26. 
32 Ybid. 


33 Dane R. Gordon, Old Testament in Its Cultural, Historical and Religious Context (New York, 
NY: University Press of America, 1985), 8. 


34 Walter Brueggemann, The Covenanted Self, ed. Patrick D. Miller (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 
Press, 1999) viii. 
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Our task is to come to terms with the covenantal faithfulness of 
Yahweh who engages in mutuality with God’s people, but who is 
never commensurate with that people. .. . Rather this God is an 
endlessly live, demanding, giving, surprising, problematic other in 
Israel’s life. And Israel’s life consists in coming to terms with this 
other who refuses to be slotted, in a strange transaction of 
mutuality and incommensurability.35 


Coming to terms with God or Yahweh has never been easy. There is a challenge that is 
both comforting and unnerving in which humans struggle with the demands and the delight 
of this relationship. Brueggemann defined this challenge when he wrote: “Covenanting 
means self-abandonment, giving self up for the other, and requires the healthy capacity to 
move beyond self-concern to the unutterable graciousness and awesomeness of God.”36 
In covenanting with God, there are skills to be learned and “sensitivities that include both 
the courage to assert self and the grace to abandon self to the other.’37 In this 
relationship every part of one’s life must be faced with courage and grace. 

What does it mean for the church to be God’s covenantal people? The life of 
covenant is both a relationship to God and to God’s people as the church. As Paul held 
on to tradition, he creatively forged forward by listening to the voice of God and 
continued to struggle with the humanness of God’s people, the church. Our history 
informs us that the church continues to grow in the same way today, and we struggle to 
change and yet be solidly connected to God and open to the transcendent spirit of God 
moving in our midst. The church leaders need to be open to listening to God and being 


aware of what is happening in themselves and in their ministerial context. 


35 Ibid., 6. 
36 ibid., 7. 


37 Ibid., 8. 
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This covenantal relationship with God is central to me, the supervisor. Like 


Abraham, I felt called to develop a congregational-based CPE center in Fargo. In Genesis 
15:1, God told Abraham, “Do not be afraid, Abram, for I will protect you and your 
reward will be great.” Survival anxiety was great for me too. How would the center 
survive or how would our family survive? God seemed to say, “Trust me, don’t worry 
about the money.” This was not easy and I as supervisor needed to work my way 
through my survival anxiety and my fears. God has showed this supervisor each step of 
the way, and I have felt God’s protection and reward in developing this center. 
Covenanting is countercultural, both in a culture that values autonomy and in 
Christian piety that asks for acceptance of God’s will without the wrestling of the human 
will. Wrestling with God does not deny the self to God or see God as a sugar parent that 
| gives us what we want. Brueggemann summarized, [covenanting is] “the life of 
communion, that is, of intentional, dialectical interaction, in which there is the full practice 
of both assertion and abandonment.”38 Covenanting is a dialectic interaction both as an 


act of assertion and obedience in which freedom comes together in communion. 
Summary 


This Biblical Foundations section has highlighted the context of the Apostle 
Paul’s seeking to create a new model for ministry in Galatia. Paul described the growing 
pains of the Galatian churches as he reached out to the Gentile world, yet kept his 
ministry on the traditions of the faith. Paul referred to Abraham as a common thread for 
both the Judaizers and the Gentiles. Abraham and I ventured forth in faith into the 
unknown by listening to God’s voice and struggling to lead, given both the demands and 


the delight of that covenant relationship that require both courage and grace. There are 


38 Thid., 19. 
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traditions in CPE too. Paul’s work in Galatia provided a Biblical framework for 


developing a model for CPE based in the congregation, which is a shift from the traditional 


view of CPE. 


Historical Foundation 


At the turn of the twentieth century there were several factors influencing the 
founders of Clinical Pastoral Education. This section will reflect on those factors and 


compare them to the historical factors influencing the context of this paper. 


Factors 


There were changes arising both in Europe and the United States near the end of 
the nineteenth Century. New educational methods were being developed. Harvard Law 
School began using the case study method.39 Internship was added to medical education 
“to provide a clinical approach to understanding medical theory.”4° John Dewey in 
Democracy and Education wrote that the “process or method of learning helped to 
determine the product or what was learned.”4! Hall attributes to this principle the basis 
of the CPE term, “trust the process.”42 Hall further clarified this concept by stating the 


“idea that how to think (process) was more important than what to think (content), that 


39 Henri J. Nouwen, “Boisen and the Case Study Method,” Chicago Seminary Register, Vol. 
LXVII, No. 1 (Winter 1977), 18 


40 Charles E. Hall, Head and Heart: the Story of the Clinical Pastoral Education Movement, 
(Decatur, GA: Journal of Pastoral Care Publications, Inc., 1992) 2. 


4] Yid. 


42 jbid., 3. 
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method affects outcome, would become foundational to subsequent developments in 


training for ministry and theological education.”43 

In 1902 William James published Varieties of Religious Experience, in which he 
emphasized religious experience over dogma, and suggested that the unity of body and 
mind and feeling were more important than thoughts.“4 Hall described traditional 
theological education during this period as “classical European university education” 
without practical courses in preaching, Christian education, or pastoral care.45 An 
example of going beyond the classical or traditional approach is exemplified in the life of 
Elwood Worchester, who graduated with a theological degree from General Theological 
Seminary and went on to earn a doctorate in psychology from the University of Leipzig, 
Germany.*6 Worchester had used theory in his classés but not the practice of applying 
the theory. Now he innovated a partnership between clergy and physicians in the 
integration of theory and practice between disciplines. He also partnered with physicians 
to work in classes and small groups with people suffering from “functional nervous 
disorders.”47 Later this work became the re Movement, which Stokes described 
as “the first American venture between clergy and doctors in the cure of souls.”48 

At the same time, church leaders were calling for changes in theological education. 


At the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1913, Reverend 


43 Ibid. 


44 William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, (New York: Mentor Books, 1958), 
384. 
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William Ladd called for a practical training for clergy similar to clinical training.49 In the 


nineteen twenties, Episcopal seminaries were the first to adopt unanimously field 
education programs.59 Two additional examples of denominational seminaries with field 
education placements were General Theological Seminary in New York City, which 
placed students under the City Mission Society, and Virginia Theological Seminary, 


which had faculty supervise students in rural churches.5! 


Founders 


According to Brooks Holifield, the founders of Clinical Pastoral Education 
“deplored the cultural image of clerical prissiness and were of the opinion that seminaries 
failed to train ministers to deal with a messy world, or even to understand the religion 
within it.”52 Who were those founders? Edward Thornton named three founders of 
Clinical Pastoral Education as William S. Keller, Richard C. Cabot, and Anton T. 
Boisen.53 Thornton described each person as different in motivation, interest, and 
situation, but “in each instance the new profession emerged as a result of the creative 


interaction of a theological educator and a concerned medical doctor.”54 Boisen adds to 


49 Council for Clinical Training, Inc. 1948, “Annual Catalogue,” p. 1 Boisen Archives, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 


50 Edward E. Thorton, Professional Education for Ministry: A History of Clinical Pastoral 
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this list: “Not the least of those to whom the movement was indebted in its early years 


are the students.”>5 
The first Clinical Pastoral Education program came out of a small seminary in 


Ohio called Bexley Hall and was instituted by William Keller, a physician and Episcopal 
lay person who collaborated with Dean Samuel Mercer also of Bexley Hall.56 In the 


summer of 1923, five theological students stayed with Dr. Keller in his home and were 
placed in social agencies such as a mental hospital, a human relations court, and a public 


welfare agency.57 They gathered on weekends with Keller to report their work and talk 


about the importance of the work to the life of a parish priest.58 

This program became a year-round program under the direction of Joseph 
Fletcher, and was called the Graduate School of Applied Religion (GSAR).59 Hemenway 
reports that the GSAR story “illustrates some of the tensions in Clinical Pastoral 


Education between private and public, the pastoral and prophetic, individual growth, and 
the wider social good.”60 

Richard Cabot, a Unitarian and a Boston physician at Massachusetts General 
Hospital, was the second founder.®! In addition, he researched heart disease, was a 
professor of medicine at Harvard Medical School, and founded medical social work.62 


55 Anton T. Boisen, “The Period of Beginnings,” The Journal of Pastoral Care, Vol. 5, No.1 
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Cabot wrote an essay in 1925 entitled, “A Plea for a Clinical Year in the Course of 


Theological Study,” which Hall credited for establishing the foundation for Clinical 


Pastoral Education.§3 Cabot wrote: 


When we urge a theological student to get ‘clinical experience’ 
outside his lecture rooms and his chapel, to visit the sick, the 
insane, the prisons and the almshouses, it is not because we want 
him to get away from his theology but because we want him to 
practice his theology where it is most needed, i.e. in personal 
contact with individuals in trouble. 


According to Hemenway, the two contributions of Cabot were for students “to learn how 
to apply theology to the problems of men and women” and to expand their educational 
methods.§5 Cabot coined the term growing edge when he wrote, “Holes in a student’s 
knowledge cannot be filled satisfactorily unless we go to a student’s growing edge.” As 
students journey with people they learn about themselves and how who they are impacts 
their pastoral visits. This learning is called a student’s growing edge. 

One of the ways Cabot helped the students to find their growing edge was to learn 
from failure. He wrote that, “Success, though it increases the confidence which we all 
need for our next job, does not stimulate growth so much, and growth, I take it is the only 
absolute need for the human soul.”©7 However, when students experience relationships in 


which they question their approach, they grow. 
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Cabot taught a course on the case study method at Harvard Medical School in 


1922 which was attended by Anton T. Boisen, shortly after his release from Westboro 
State Hospital.©8 Boisen credited Cabot as follows: “No consideration of the beginnings 
of this movement can leave Dr. Cabot out of account. Without his powerful support the 
movement could hardly have gotten underway.”6? Certainly both Cabot and Boisen were 
vital to the beginning of Clinical Pastoral Education. 

This leads the way to the third founder, Anton T. Boisen. He is called the “Father 
of Clinical Pastoral Education.”79 Boisen’s research focused on the human condition. Hall 
described Boisen as “convinced that psychotic episodes were emotional efforts to 
reorganize and heal the soul, and therefore, no serious student of religion could be in the 
pastoral field without an understanding of this phenomenon.”7! Boisen wrote two books 
about his findings, The Exploration of the Inner World and his autobiography, Out of the 
Depths. His contribution to CPE was the action reflection model of processing a student’s 


experiences. 


Formalization 


Many of Boisen’s first students helped to form an organization. The 
incorporation papers were signed in January, 1930, forming the Council for Clinical 
Training for Theological Students (CCTTS).72 One of the first conflicts that arose 


between Cabot and Boisen was an ideological difference over the origin of mental illness, 
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so when Boisen had a psychotic episode, Cabot pulled his financial and professional 


support from Boisen.73 Two of Boisen’s students, Philip Guiles and Helen Flanders 
Dunbar, found it difficult to work together, so Dr. Dunbar took the organization to New 
York and changed the name to the Council for Clinical Training (CCT) A second 
organization was formed when Philip Guiles also received foundation support and created 
The New England ‘Pnebibeical Schools Committee on Clinical Training in Boston which 
later became incorporated as The Institute of Pastoral Care (IPC).7> 

On the National level the first Conference for Clinical Pastoral Education was held 
in 1944 with three organizations present: the Council for Clinical Training, the Institute of 
Pastoral Care, and the Graduate School of Applied Religion.7© Seminary deans, 
presidents, and representatives of the Federal Council of Churches also attended. This 
conference planted the seeds for a common identity and unification within the 
organization.?7 

In 1956, at the National Conference in Atlantic City, Frederick Kuether, a Council 
for Clinical Training supervisor, spoke on the history of Clinical Pastoral Education 
supervision. His outline summarized Clinical Pastoral Education up to this time. Kuether 
saw the supervisors in the 1920’s asking the question, “What must I do to be of help?” In 
the 1930’s came the development of the case study/verbatim method and emphasis on 
clinical skills, changing the question to “What must I know to be of help?” Next, during 
the 1940s, the focus was on the student-patient relationship and asking, “What must I 
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say to be of help?” Lastly, the 1950’s brought the emphasis on psychotherapy for 


students and the question became “What must I be to be of help?”78 


Charles Hall received a $100,000 grant from the Stone Foundation to unite the 
organizations. In February of 1967, both the CCT and IPC elected members to a common 
Board of Governors, and the Board voted to form the Association for Clinical 


Pastoral Education. In the fall of 1967, at the Uniting Conference in Kansas City, the 


organization (ACPE) was officially incorporated.79 
Adaptations 


Since the 1960’s there has been an increased awareness for minorities in ACPE. 
Most recently a task force is designing multicultural competencies for supervisors to 
increase the skills to work with different ethnic peoples. Working with diverse people can 
result in tensions, and it takes mutual adaptation to obtain contributions from everyone. 

From the beginning, CPE has been offered in a variety of settings, from mental 
health hospitals, to general hospitals and social agencies. Next, CPE expanded to prisons, 
university campuses, the military, medical schools, and parishes.89 In 1965, Robert Nace 
established one of the first CPE programs in a church setting, Zion’s Reformed-United 
Church of Christ in Greenville, PA. Nace described CPE in a parish setting by noting that: 


“The living human document in parish CPE is no longer the person in crisis/pathology but 
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rather the person in normal, ordinary, routine pilgrimage of life.”8! Thorton made this 


observation: 


One of the ironies with which CPE lives is the relative absence of 
CPE programs in the minister’s own clinic, i.e., local congregations. 
The differences between non-religious settings and worshipping 
congregations may prove to be far reaching in both assumptions 


and outcomes for CPE in the future.82 


CPE trains ministers, seminarians, and lay persons mostly separate from the church 
setting. This situation is currently changing. Clinical Pastoral Education was born out of 
frustration and the ideals of success. 

For example, ACPE’s accreditation with the United States Department of 
Education developed in order to help International students obtain visas for CPE 
Residencies. This led to many challenging years of clarifying the ACPE Standards to meet 
the US Department of Education criteria. One of the changes in the ACPE Standards was 
the Outcomes for Level I and IT CPE. These adaptations make it possible to serve people 
who would not have been served if the organization had been unwilling to adapt. Now 
this change may be the factor that helps maintain the government Medicaid Pass-through 
funding through validating, substantiating, and legitimizing the CPE programs of ACPE. 
However, throughout the history of ACPE, the Standards inhibit and restrict creativity. 
Standards also stand in tension with relevancy to students and adaptation to meet the 


needs of the communities served. 
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Further Changes Needed 


In the current culture, there also is a disillusionment with the cultural lens of 
success. There are forces that threaten, such as chaos and survival anxiety, which partially 
describe our postmodern culture. The larger historical context moved from modernism to 
postmodernism, which devalues spiritual elements. When what was happening was no 
longer functional, or became irrelevant, the people searched for alternatives. In a personal 
illustration, the decision of a hospital created chaos for me and the people I served. It was 
a reflection of postmodernism in the environment. As a supervisor, I asked, “What is 
possible?” Discussions with leaders of the available healthcare institutions, failed to raise 
support for new programs. The alternative path for clinical training was one not bound by 
or restricted to institutions, such as on-call or institutional structures. 

The culture of the Association of Clinical Pastoral Education, with standards using 
objectives and outcomes, is modernist. There is a social change happening in ACPE. 

_ What is emerging is a paradigm shift in the culture. CPE has grown up in modernist 
institutions and is a modernist institution functioning in a postmodernist culture. What is 
needed is a new or different paradigm. From my theory of education and cultural context, 
a congregational-based CPE center model educates people through the incorporation of 


fragmentation into the changing community. 


Theological Foundations 


The focus of this project is the formation of a viable congregational-based Clinical 
Pastoral Education (CPE) Center as viewed from the standpoint of pastoral supervision. 
The theological underpinning for this project comes from two basic assumptions. First, 


process theology-- specifically the work of process theologians Paul Tillich, James Poling 
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and Donald Miller,-- provides a helpful praxis for pastoral supervision in a 


congregational-based CPE center. Second, contextual theology, mainly with an emphasis 
on Douglas John Hall, provides insights for flexibility in a variety of pastoral placement 
settings, and encourages the value of using the church as the host for this center. 

This discussion addresses the following questions: What is process theology? 
What are its limitations? How does the methodology of Poling and Miller address these 
limitations? How does Tillich’s timeless writing concerning faith speak to today? How 
might Poling and Miller’s methodology apply to the development of a viable 
congregational-based CPE center? Similar questions arise in regard to contextual theology. 
What is contextual theology? What are its limitations? How does a methodology of 
contextual theology address the critique? How might the methodology of Douglas John 
Hall apply to the development of a viable congregational-based CPE center? The 
theological underpinnings of the development of a viable congregational-based CPE center 


will include aspects of both process and contextual theology. 


Process Theology 


Process theology is a product of the thoughts of many, foremost of whom is 
Alfred North Whitehead. A more recent perspective is that of Robert Mellert, who 
described two views of reality: one in which “reality is stable with change being merely an 


accidental alteration of its makeup” and another where “reality is in a constant state of 
flux and the basic category of reality is process, not stability.”83 According to Mellert, 


one of Whitehead’s basic insights is that “reality is a series of becomings. How a thing 


becomes constitutes what a things is. The process of becoming is more fundamental than 
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the being that is achieved, and thus it is more important for philosophical study.”84 The 


process of developing a viable CPE center incorporates theological reflection on the seeds 
that germinated into the development of the CPE program. 

Mary Elizabeth Mullins Moore writes about one of these seeds from a passion 
about theology and educational method. She encourages the connection between these 
disciplines that need to stand in relationship with each other rather than being two 
opposite poles. She further combines two process theology terms, organic teaching and 
organic theology, and defines them as “a connective vision of teaching theology that calls 
attention to the reality of relationship. It encourages the nurture of healthy 
relationships.”85 

Poling and Miller outline two foci that are helpful in defining practical theology 
from an understanding of process theology. First, one needs to understand how context, 
structures, and dynamics affect the interaction of believers in Jesus Christ and how one 
community networks with other communities who also confess Christ.8 In the church, 
one might look at the relationships between members within the church, and then look at 
relationships the church has with other Christian churches, relationships with other faith 
traditions and the community at large. Second, practical theology is defined as “reflection 
arising out of the living experiences of communities of faith and resulting in faith-informed 
interpretations that serve to guide the ongoing life and actions of those communities.”87 
Poling and Miller are encouraging the Christian community to become aware of the 
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processes of interaction between ourselves and other people (action), and then to reflect 


upon those actions (reflection). Both action and reflection are integral to a practical 
understanding. 

Moore however, also offers challenges to process theology. She writes that some 
accuse process theology of “being too abstract and remote from everyday problems.”88 
There is irony in the critique, since the system of thought is intended to be concrete and 
practical. Moore proposes a further clarification by describing the language gap that “may 
represent a dilemma larger than words.”89 In trying to explain a different view of reality, 
the process theologians use words that claim to be concrete but seem abstract to the 
reader. 

Another criticism is that process theologians focus on theory rather than 
practice,9° and Moore makes this explicit when she states: “They have approached 
practice from theory rather than theory from practice.”9! Given this criticism, Poling 
and Miller have constructed a methodology for practical theology, which offers a way to 
draw out theory from practice. Their method includes the following elements: 


1. Description of lived experience 

2. Critical awareness of perspectives and interests 

3. Correlation of perspectives from culture and the Christian tradition 
4. Interpretation of meaning and value 

5. Critique of interpretation 

6. Guidelines and specific guidelines for a particular community.92 
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How then does this methodology fit with this project? These six steps are 


similar to the clinical reflection model used in the objectives of ACPE. What kind of 
correlation is there in a congregational-based CPE setting to which this model speaks? 
Church leaders need a way or methodology to guide them in defining and being leaders for 
the church. For example, Hall encourages the church to “stand under the questions, 
anxieties, and longings of the world for which the confession is intended.”9? It is not easy 
to listen to people without attempting to provide easy answers or possibly a ritual to 
help one’s own anxiety. A ritual may be helpful, but only after the person has been heard. 
The CPE action-reflection model helps students to become aware of their own anxieties to 
more effectively help those to whom they minister. Thus, process theology has provided 


a helpful tool for pastoral supervision and practice. 


Description of Lived Experience 


What does a living faith mean for the church? How does the church exist as the 
church and survive in a pluralistic society? Hall described the confessing community’s 
need to be “conscious and sensitive in its own context” or to “stand under the questions, 
anxieties, and longings of the world for which the confession is intended.”94 Even though 
questions from people may seem old, Hall suggests that they are asked in new ways. As 
“people of God,” if we know the problems, anxieties, longings, and frustrations of today 
we become participants in the questions in order to listen for the answers that come from 


beyond both the church and the world’s storehouse of answers.95 
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As the church is threatened by its need to survive, it can be tempted to labor 


“under the idea that the future is dependent upon its own efforts to ‘stay alive.’ [The 
church] is in no position to resist the corrosive forces of post-Christian secularity for that 
assumption about itself is of the essence of secularity.”9® Survival has been a lingering 
question for many churches, denominations, and church-related institutions. Even though 
Paul Tillich’s book, The Courage to Be was written in 1952 its words are timeless. 
Tillich defines courage as “self-affirmation ‘inspite of,’ and the courage to be as oneself is 
self-affirmation of the self as itself.”97 Courage needs to stand with risk, even though 
there is a threat of non-being, for “courage needs the power of being, a power 
transcending the non-being which is experienced in the anxiety of fate and death, which is 
present in the anxiety of emptiness and meaninglessness, which is effective in the anxiety 
of guilt and condemnation.”%8 Tillich articulates the lived experience of looking through 
history to the creative work of God in the present. 

Poling and Miller present six possible scenarios for describing the lived experience 
namely “personal history, primary relationships, reference groups, culture, gender, and 
majority/minority power.” 99 This list is intended to describe the complexity of the lived 
experience of the development of a viable congregational-based CPE center. While any 


description will have limits, the process of development still needs to be described. 
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Critical Awareness of Perspectives and Interests 


CPE curriculum helps students and supervisor reflect critically on the network of 
relationships within the church. Where are the distortions in those relationships? 
Likewise, the developer of a congregational-based center is challenged to become aware of 
their own perceptions, intentions, and conscious and unconscious motivations for 
developing a viable congregational-based center. Poling and Miller describe the second 
step as “the critical assessment of the perspectives and interests that are embedded in the 
description, and a testing of whether the felt need that has been identified can become a 
focus of disciplined exploration by the total community.”!00 Jn critically assessing the 
development of the congregational-based CPE center, what aspects of the experience 
might be generalizable to the wider ACPE community? Poling and Miller write that “the 
results of a critical awareness of perspective and interest is the clarification of and 
recommitment to the basic covenants that hold the community together.”!01 As CPE 
changes in different contexts, what are the basic values that remain the same and hold the 
community together both locally, regionally, nationally, and globally? Critical reflection of 
the process of developing a viable congregational-based CPE center, openness to God’s 
Spirit, and confessing any distortions of perspective, all make transferability possible in 
the process of developing a viable congregational CPE center. 

Paul Tillich illustrates the relevancy of education in the church in his book, 
Dynamics of Faith. 


It is not meaningless to communicate to children or immature adults 
objective symbols of faith and with them expressions of the living 
faith of former generations. The danger of this method, of course, is 
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that the faith, mediated in education, will remain a traditional 
attitude and never break through to a state of living faith. However 
if this causes people to become hesitant about communicating any 
of the given symbols and to wait until independent questions about 
the meaning of life have arisen, it can lead to a powerful life of 
faith, but it also can lead to emptiness, to cynicism, and to reaction 
to it, to idolatrous forms of ultimate concern-!02 


CPE offers students critical reflection of their interaction patterns with persons and 
within themselves. Helping students reflect on the meaning of the interaction will 
hopefully lead to a meaningful faith for the persons in the congregation or help them 


articulate their cynicism or reactivity to faith. 


Correlation of Perspectives From Culture and the Christian Tradition 


The correlation step has three phases: first, “a hermeneutic of the Christian story, 
second, a hermeneutic of interpretations from the culture, and a critical correlation of 
these interpretations with one another.”!03 The first aspect of the correlation step 
includes a hermeneutic of the Christian story. By studying the Bible, the researcher is 
connected to this Christian story that keeps the current structures alive and discovers the 
scriptural themes that shape the identity of the CPE center. The second part of the 
correlation step includes a “hermeneutic of interpretations from the culture.” 194 There are 
many interpretations of human experiences in contemporary culture. Interpretations are 


structured in assumptions and traditions, which need to be uncovered as to their meaning 
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as part of the correlation process. The third aspect of the correlation step is a critical 
correlation between the Christian story and culture. 

One of the tensions between Christian tradition and culture is the integrating 
power of faith and the power of the idolatrous elements of culture both individually and 
corporately in the church. Tillich describes “the degree to which a person is open for the 
power of faith, and how strong and passionate is his|/her] ultimate concern.”!05 The other 
side of this tension is “the degree to which faith has conquered its idolatrous 
elements.”!6 Culture has a way of seducing persons into looking for alternative forms of 
satisfaction for a meaningful life. In times of suffering, the healing power of faith may 
influence a person to wrestle with their idols, stimulating faith to move deeper or the 
person could choose estrangement from God. Suffering allows for an opportunity to 
wrestle with the tension between faith and culture. 

Douglas John Hail, in writing about holiness, describes the “people of the cross” 
as involved in discipleship that is “centered in God’s determination not to abandon this 
world prematurely [and therefore] means being drawn ever more profoundly into the 
reality of the world, including its deepest negations.”!97 Culture and Christian tradition 
need to wrestle with one another. Hall warns of the negative or the shadow side of 
holiness in which unity is stressed as a misuse of power to attempt to create security and 


control.!08 Holiness stands in contrast to culture and encourages the church to be 
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empowered to love and to take responsibility for those within the church and outside the 


church. Both Hall and Tillich help to aid the researcher in the correlation step. 


Interpretation of Meaning and Value 


The interpretation step discusses the inner tensions and conflicts present in faith. 
Tillich described the tensions in faith through Luther and his adversary, Thomas Munster. 
Luther’s view of “encountering God means encountering transcendent security and 
transcendent eternity . . . in order to participate in him you must be accepted by him 
and you must have accepted his acceptance of you.”!99 On the other side of this tension 
of meaning is Luther’s times of “utter despair (Anfechtung),” which he would blame on 
Satan.!1° Despair was confronted with the first commandment. In other words, there is 
an unconditional aspect in the human experience which one can become aware of in the 
midst of meaninglessness. 

Tillich described Thomas Munster’s position as: 


the ultimate situation in which everything finite reveals its 
finitude, in which the finite has come to an end, in which anxiety 
grips the heart and all previous meanings fall apart, and in which 
the Divine Spirit can make itself felt and can turn the whole 
situation into a courage to be whose expression is revolutionary 


action. !11 


As in Tillich’s time, the anxiety of doubt and meaninglessness is still dominant today. 
Many church leaders want, as in Tillich’s day, to jump from doubt to a generalization or 


platitude, from meaninglessness to a church doctrine. This jump serves to provide an 
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answer but does not allow the person to wrestle between meaning and despair. This is the 
paradox, that “one accepts oneself as accepted in spite of one’s despair about the meaning 
of this acceptance.”!12 It takes courage to face the meaninglessness of our lives and to 
allow God’s light to shine on all of the despair. However, as church leaders wrestle with 
their own tensions of faith of meaning and value, they then learn how to wrestle with 
persons in their ministry contexts. This wrestling is what CPE can offer the church 
leaders. 

What is important or meaningful in the development of a viable congregational- 
based CPE center? What values have surfaced in the mission of the center? Poling and 
Miller encourage the confession of faith or standing in the mystery of God without true 
logic or reasoning.!13 This is what Brueggemann meant when he wrote, “Covenanting 
means self-abandonment, giving up for the other, and requires the healthy capacity to 
move beyond self-concern to the unutterable graciousness and awesomeness of God.”114 
In the CPE clinical reflection seminar three questions are used: What would God intend? 
What would God expel? and What would God maintain? As God works in our midst, the 


researcher attempts to capture the awe and mystery of the depth of the experience. 


Critique of Interpretation 


Every interpretation needs to include critique. Poling and Miller use the ideas of 
Habermas, which observe that every interpretation has both personal and wider 


community elements.!!5 The essence of this step is a critical evaluation of the CPE 
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Center’s identity explained from other stake holders who have an interest in CPE. Who 


are the stake holders and what are their interests in CPE? Are there different levels of 
maturity and developmental needs that are considered? In the development of a viable 
congregational-based CPE center, what are the personal interests of the supervisor and 
what interpretations of the development would be helpful to other CPE centers across the 
country? Is this project inclusive and liberating for persons and communities in the 
world? Poling and Miller suggest that a self-serving interpretation benefits somewhat at 
the expense of others or limits rather than opens the possibilities, whereas, “a liberating 
interpretation will lead to a deeper sense of unity, creativity, and mutuality for all 
persons and communities.”!!6 

Brueggemann writes that Jeremiah 


understood in the vexation of his person, that hurt is real, that pain 
is powerful ... if the hurt is covered over and the pain is denied, 
God does not discover how great is his love, how deep her 
compassion. Where there is no public voice of hurt to express the 
incongruity, God remains a one-dimensional God of anger and 
resistance. ... What is at issue is whether the hurt can be audible 
and visible enough in the covenantal process to permit God’s 
newness. .. . But if the hurt is fully expressed and embraced, it 
liberates God to heal. Then all of the old power arrangements are 
jeopardized as the new healing transforms. Nothing but grief could 


permit newness. !17 
This congregational-based CPE center was born out of grief with the loss of the 
institutional CPE Center. How can the grief create newness and be transforming? How 
does the mission of this congregational-based CPE center benefit the wider community 


and open possibilities, creativity and unity? 
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Guidelines and Specific Plans for a Particular Community 


In practical theology the theory needs to move to concrete experience. The 
abstract ideas of theory must be grounded in specific guidelines and plans that reflect the 
depth of meaning from the theoretical constructs. Both intuitive and pragmatic 
approaches can be used in the development of guidelines and plans. “The intuitive 
approach attempts to develop guidelines for practice from the evaluative vision of the 
previous step.”!18 The pragmatic approach formulates the outcomes of the previous step 
into objectives or options, then chooses one choice, acts on it, and evaluates the outcome 
by the objective. 

Poling and Miller describe Hunter’s fresh contribution to practical theology when 
they write, “How something is done in the context of personal and community formation 
is as important as whether it is done.”! 19 The process of how something is done actually 
is often more important that what is done. In the development of a congregational-based 
CPE center, this step is the development of practical guidelines for the center’s practice 


out of the evaluation and descriptions of the previous steps. 


Contextual Theology 


The second theological underpinning is contextual theology or contexuality in 


theology. 


Contextual theology refers to a methodological phenomenon 
affecting a broad spectrum of Christian theology. . .. What such 
movements as Liberation Theology, Black Theology, Women’s or 
Feminist Theology, and theologies developed in and for specific 
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cultures (e.g. Korean ‘Minjung’ Theology) have in common is 
chiefly their determination to give the ‘context’, i.e. the socio- 
historical, an active role in the articulation of the meaning of 


faith. 120 


Some of the basic assumptions of contextuality in theology are these: 


1. Theology as distinct from doctrine or dogma occurs only when 
there is a meeting between past traditions and the present realities. 


2. Historical and situational changes are not superficial but of 
profound theological significance, since history is the scene of 
God’s providential dominion. 


3. Analysis of the specifics of the context therefore constitutes a 
vital component in the praxis of theology.!2! 


In his book The End of Christendom and the Future of Christianity, Douglas John 
Hall articulates a view that North Americans are living in a context of a religion that is 
going through metamorphosis and change in form and shape.!22 Hall asked: 


Why are we so wedded to Christendom that we refuse to entertain 
consciously this great transition through which we are passing, and 
therefore fail to engage in the kind of radical reassessment and 
reforming of our calling, our mission, our structures and ministries 
that would enable us, perhaps, to pass through this paradigm shift 
with greater self-understanding and a more faithful and imaginative 


obedience?!23 
The church is going through a time of tremendous change. Hall encourages the church to 
accept our minority status and disassociate ourselves from the dominant culture. We are 


in the world but not of the world. This principle comes from “distinguished from the 
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world,” !24 and “into the world.” !25 He proposes the following steps for the church to 


disestablish itself: 


1. Christians need to reject the modern idea that humans are 
autonomous makers of history, for the covenantal basis of our faith 
places upon humankind a participatory responsibility for the 
unfolding of God’s purposes. 


2. Christians understand themselves to be stewards of the 
mysteries of God (I Cor. 4:1). 


3. Weare called to participate in the judgment that begins at the 
household of faith (I Peter 4:17). 


4. We must participate in the re-forming of that household.!26 

After the church has disestablished herself, she must ask what qualities are needed 
to reform the household of faith. Hall calls this “disengaging-in-order-to-engage.”!27 By 
featuring four human quests; “the quest for moral authenticity, the quest for meaningful 
community, the quest for transcendence and mystery, and the quest for meaning,” Hall 
points the church to four human needs that the church can engage.!28 The quest for moral 
authenticity teaches the church to search the scriptures and traditions of the church to 
help persons wrestle with these existential dilemmas. They can investigate how pastors, 
seminarians, and laity learn how to integrate their faith with their practice. One’s own 
struggle might be theological grist for the mill. In CPE as students reflect on their practice 
of ministry in writing, and in the group process, they become aware of strengths 
and growing edges in the practice of ministry. For example, areas in which faith and 
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practice are both incongruent and congruent emerge. Tillich described the “power of self- 
criticism, [adding that] from courage to face one’s relativity comes the greatness and 
danger of the Protestant faith.”!29 Finitude and strengths are not easy for students to 
integrate into their lives. 

The quest for meaningful community runs counter to rugged individualism. 
People need each other and yet need to search the scriptures with their real questions of 
what it means to be the body. Interdependency, in which persons help and care for one 
another in a group is needed. CPE conducts learning within the group process. Students 
risk offering critique and can ask for feedback from both peers and supervisor. There is a 
tension between participation and separation for students in the group process. This 
same tension exists for members of the congregation as some participate and some choose 
a life of faith outside of the church. How does the church engage persons who have fallen 
away from the church or have never entered the doors of the church? How does the 
church engage those who do attend church in meaningful community life, while respecting 
both separation and participation needs? Students in the CPE process learn new ways 
they can be in community through the CPE process, which in turn helps them engage 
persons/groups in their congregations in new ways. 

Douglas John Hall asked the following questions: 


What might it mean in North America today if churches really were 
communities in which human beings were being brought into 
relationship with God, with one another, and with the inarticulate 
creation? What type of confession might be made if these 
communities really were characterized by sharing, cooperation, 
mutuality, openness-to-the-other, hospitality?130 
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The quest for transcendence and mystery is not in the sweet by and by but in the 


midst of life. Many products today try to address our spiritual need, such as body 
lotions that will give us tranquility, a pill that makes us more virile, cremes and/or plastic 
surgery to minimize the effects of aging and so on, but none of them alone or in 
combination, provide the peace that passes understanding. We need to examine ways for 
our churches or church leaders to help people search for transcendence. Many students 
speak of experiencing the presence of God though the person to whom they are 
ministering. As they wrestle with where God is in the midst of despair in a person’s life, 
as they stand in the ambiguity of life with a person, they experience the Holiness of God. 
For example, a student is serving communion to a family in which the family, including 
grandchildren, are surrounding the bed of a loving grandmother who is dying of cancer. 
The grandmother wants to share this holy moment with her family one more time before 
her impending death. This is an example of a divine-human encounter. Even in the face of 
death (non-being), this family gains courage from the “God above God” to be forgiven and 
accepted, empowering them to face the coming hours of the death watch.131 

Last is the quest for meaning or the search for purpose. What is important? The 
search for meaning is an age-old quest. In 1952, Paul Tillich identified our basic anxiety 
type as the anxiety of meaninglessness and despair.132 The longing for meaning may 
influence the church to go back to the basics of our tradition and seek God for answers to 
these questions. Unfortunately mysticism and transcendence do not solve the problem of 
meaninglessness. Tillich described the church as follows: 


A church which raises itself in its message and its devotion to the 
God above the God of theism without sacrificing its concrete 
symbols can mediate a courage which takes doubt and 
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meaninglessness into itself. It is the church under the cross 

which alone can do this, the church that preaches the crucified who 
cried to God who remained his God after the God of confidence 
had left him in the darkness of doubt and meaninglessness. To be a 
part in such a church is to receive a courage to be in which one 
cannot lose one’s self and in which one receives one’s world.133 


If the church is to wrestle with meaninglessness and doubt with persons, the leadership 
needs to be trained to think theologically about the human situation and to integrate their 
faith tradition with their life experience both personally and professionally, so they can in 
turn provide more effective ministry. Sometimes giving answers or generalizations 
provides distance for the helper from the seeker’s struggle for meaning rather than 
standing with someone in the ambiguity of their challenging situation and wrestling with 
them in their search for meaning. CPE could help the pastor draw near and enter the 
parishioner’s ambiguity. 

CPE is going through a similar change in some regions as the hospital systems 
discontinue CPE programs. The organization of ACPE is seen by some to have been too 
dependent on this one type of setting. Flexibility in using other ministry placement sites 
already has become a necessity in some regions, and this need appears to be growing. 
Contextual theology provides an encouragement to proceed with a variety of ministry 
placement options. For example, if theological questions arise between. past traditions and 
present realities, how does a ministry site help a student understand the history and also 
discover what is the present reality? What is God saying through historical and situational 
changes to this current reality? As the current context is explored, what is the vital 
component of the praxis of theology? How does leadership change in this current reality? 

These questions are just another way of asking, “What is the critique of contextual 


theologies?” Firstly, the ‘context’ can become too small or have the focus be only the 


133 Jhid., 188 
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immediate social setting.!34 This could fragment the church into divisions in different 


continents and the church could lose her ability to learn from others or even communicate 
with one another. Alternately, interfaith and/or ecumenical dialogue, for example, 
intentionally encourages people to think beyond their own context to the perspective of 
another. Diversity in the CPE class facilitates ecumenical and interfaith dialogue. 

Secondly, the limitation of a theology that takes into consideration the contextual 
element is that it can become theological relativism. By trying to respond to the current 
trends, the tendency may be to miss the longer range issues. This could lead to theology 
not having anything to offer the host society and being only a religious variation.135 On 
the contrary argues Hall, “The normal mood of contextual theology would be one which is 
inherently suspicious of dominant values and trends.” 136 Contextual theology does not 
necessarily desire to approve or disapprove of society but to engage the society in 
dialogue. The church, therefore, must respond by observing what is happening in their 
society and dialogue from both their hope and despair. CPE provides an avenue for rich 
dialogue. 

Another critique of contextual theology is that it “courts the danger of historical 
relativism.”137 But on the contrary argues Hall, contextual theology desires to dialogue 
with the past or the tradition and equally to speak from the present social context. The 
present, with its ambiguity and uncertainty, helps the theologian decide what to wrestle 
with from the past. Hall notes, “Every reformulation of the Christian faith involved on 


the one hand a break with the past, and on the other the establishment of new ties with 


134 Hall, “Contextual Theology,” 174. Also, Douglas John Hall, Thinking the Faith, 
(Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress Press, 1989), 109. 


135 Hall, Thinking the Faith,112. 
136 Thid., 115. 


137 Thid. 
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the past.”!38 This recognition helped birth the CPE movement just as Anton Boisen tried 


to find meaning in his mental illness. 

Contextual theology fits with this project of developing a viable congregational- 
based CPE center. A health based center “endorses the world view espoused by the 
dominant culture with which large portions of the bourgeois church were identified.”139 
Placing the CPE Center in a church frees both agencies to dialogue about dominant culture 
and trends. This CPE Center can disengage itself from the dominant CPE culture of 
Healthcare, by allowing the church to train persons in qualities needed to reform the 
household of faith. Hall’s four human quests, “the quest for moral authenticity, the quest 
for meaningful community, the quest for transcendence and mystery, and the quest for 
meaning,” !40 are all human issues that are addressed in congregational CPE. CPE helps 
church leaders learn these concepts, better preparing them to help engage others in their 


quest for these needs. 


Pastoral Setting 

Given a diversity in ministry placement settings for this center, a common base is 
also needed for didactics, group processing, and center identity. What better place than 
God’s church to host such a ministry? The church is God’s model for ministry in the 
world. It is the agency God has never given up on and God’s grace and blessing still 
dwell there. The Greek word koinonia has several different translations, including 


“fellowship, participation, sharing, and communion.”!4! F. Wilbur Gingrich added the 


138 Thid., 117. 
139 Hall, The End of Christendom and the Future of Christianity, 57. 
140 Thid. 


141 Merrill C. Tenney, ed., The Zondervan Pictorial Encyclopedia of the Bible, Vol.1 ed., s.v. 
“Communion” G.B. Funderburk, 928-931. 
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definitions of association, close relationship, and generosity.!42 In Romans 15:24-27, the 
Gentile believers had sent money to the Jewish believers in Jerusalem out of their 
gratitude for the spiritual blessings of knowing God. Paul reported this message regarding 
the new Gentile church to the Church at Rome as he anticipated it’s members’ fellowship 
or koinonia. They “participated jointly with other persons to have féllowship.”!43 

In I Corinthians 1:9, Paul encouraged the believers to stay strong in the faith for it 
was God who called them into koinonia, translated as “wonderful friendship with [God’s] 
Son, Jesus Christ our Lord.”!44 Those new Gentile believers in the church gave of their 
resources to help the Jewish believers in another church. 


I John 1: 6,7 says: 


So we are lying if we say we have fellowship with God but go on 
living in spiritual darkness. We are not living in the truth. But if we 
are living in the light of God’s presence, just as Christ is, then we 
have fellowship with each other, and the blood of Jesus, [God’s] 
Son, cleanses us from every sin.!45 


This passage points to koinonia or fellowship with both God and with one another. The 
church today needs leaders who have a strong relationship with God, one which 
influences them to walk in the truth and light of God’s presence, and then to have 
fellowship with one another. The sense of community that pastors, lay persons, and 
seminarians have as they covenant together in CPE can be koinonia. The peer component, 
as persons from different faith traditions come together and share their cases and lives 


with one another by encouraging and challenging one another, can also be mutually 


142 F. Wilbur Gingrich, Shorter Lexicon of the Greek New Testament, Edition ed., s.v. 
“Koinonia,” 118. 


143 Kenneth S. Wuest, Wuest's Word Studies from the Greek New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans Publishing House, 1975), 253. 
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supportive. This theology provides a wonderful context for hosting a fledgling CPE 


center. 
Summary 


Both process and contextual theology provide the theological underpinning of this 
project. The limitations of both theological frameworks have been highlighted. Poling and 
Miller offer steps to guide the practical theological reflection, and these steps provide 
structure and a methodology for my theological foundation. There is a freedom in the 
church setting to dialogue about dominant culture and trends, seek moral authenticity, 
meaningful community, the transcendence and mystery of God, and the meaning of life as 
well as the opportunity to train persons in qualities needed to reform the household of 


faith. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 


The Seblen statement was as follows: A researched model for developing a 
congregational-based CPE center is needed as an alternative to the more traditional 
institutions, such as health systems, nursing homes, or mental health centers. Therefore 
this research was designed to track the emergence of a specific congregational-based center 
and to develop a model to guide persons who want to develop other congregational-based 
CPE centers. The goals were first, to describe the issues in the formation of Fargo- 
Moorhead CPE; second, to compare the experience of this congregational-based model 
with other congregational-based models; and third, to develop a model for creating and 
maintaining a congregational-based CPE center. 

The ministry focus was to develop a viable congregational-based Clinical Pastoral 
Education program. Collection of data regarding the development of this type of a center 
could provide principles to help others in developing congregational-based CPE centers. 

This qualitative action research project was designed to study five cases of 
congregational-based CPE. John W. Cresswell, in his book Research Design: Qualitative, 
Quantitative, and Mixed Methods Approaches quotes Stark’s definition of case studies as 
those “in which the researcher explores in depth a program, an event, an activity, a. 


process, or more individuals.”! The hypothesis was tested by the following methods. 


1 John W. Cresswell, Research Design: Qualitative and Mixed Methods Approaches (Thousand 
Oaks: CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 15. 
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Hypothesis 


The hypothesis found to be true was that a congregational-based CPE Center is a 
viable alternative to the traditional institutional model of CPE and that: 

1. Student program evaluations from a institutional-based and a congregational- 
based program were compared. No differences were found between student’s perceptions 
of their satisfaction in institutional-based and congregational-based CPE. The same 
supervisor directed both programs in the same city. 

2. The effectiveness of the program was evaluated by comparing the similarities 
with and differences among five other congregational-based CPE programs. A series of 
interview questions were asked during phone interviews of the supervisors of these 
congregational-based CPE programs. The answers were written down as they were given. 
The answers were analyzed for common themes. Issues arising in the development of the 
congregational-based model of CPE were recorded, including both the timeline and the 
process of addressing the birthing issues. It was found that it is possible to develop and 
operate an effective congregational-based CPE center. The process of selection of these 
five congregational-based CPE centers was described. 

3. The model of congregational-based CPE that emerged met ACPE Accreditation 


Standards. As the program developed, the Accreditation Standards were maintained. 
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Delimitation and Limitations 


Delimitation 


This study was designed to “confine itself to interviewing.”! only CPE 
supervisors who have started or who currently work in a CPE center in a congregation or 
parish. Since this researcher has not found a center in a mosque or a synagogue, the study 


delimits itself to the congregation or parish. 


Limitation 


The sampling procedure was not random, since so few participants meet the 
necessary criterion. The sample itself was also quite small, consisting of five. As a result 


of both these factors, the findings may not be generalizable to all potential settings.2 


Procedures 


Qualitative Action Research 


1. The project was tracked by documenting the progress of the development of 
the Fargo-Moorhead CPE congregational-based model through field notes. 

2. Telephone interviews were conducted with supervisors from five other 
congregational-based programs. 

3. The effectiveness of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE program was determined by 


comparing the similarities and differences to these congregational-based CPE programs. 


! Thid. 


2 Tbid., 164. 
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4. Feedback from students was obtained through student program evaluations 


from both institutional and congregational-based CPE models. 

5. The program was evaluated to see if it maintained the Association for Clinical 
Pastoral Education Accreditation Standards. 

The project was tracked by documenting the progress of the development of the 
Fargo-Moorhead CPE congregational-based model through field notes. The contents of 
the field notes were both descriptive and reflective.> First, the description attempted to 
capture the who, what, and where facts of the situation as they occurred. Secondly, the 
reflective field notes attempted to collect the observer’s thoughts, frustrations, and 
feelings. 

E-mail messages were sent to all except one of the potential participants to invite 
them to participate in the study. The one exception was contacted through the regular 
postal service. The purpose and objective of the study were presented in the message. 
After the participants confirmed their willingness to participate in the study, a consent 
form and interview questions were returned by e-mail to each participant. For one, the 
consent form and interview questions were sent by the postal service. A time was 
arranged individually with each participant for the telephone interview. The telephone 
interviews were all audio-taped, except one. For Respondent 1, the tape recorder did not 
work. The protocol interview questions were used as an outline for each phone interview. 
Participants’ responses were recorded both by audio-tape and by the researcher’s field 
notes. 

The effectiveness of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE program was determined by 


comparing the similarities and differences to other congregational-based CPE programs. 


3 Robert C. Bogdan and Sari Knopp Bilken, Qualitative Research for Education: An 
Introduction to Theory and Methods (Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1982), 108-128. 
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The tracking process, this comparison and the evaluation of student feedback completed 


the triangulation analysis. 

Feedback from students was obtained through student program evaluations from 
both institutional and congregational-based CPE models. The researcher previously 
conducted CPE at an institutional-based program. The institutional based-program had a 
compilation of the participant response forms from Spring 1999 through the Winter of 
2000 with six CPE units and 29 student’s responses recorded. The congregational-based 
program participant response forms were for four CPE units from Fall 2003 through Fall 
2005 with 24 student responses recorded, Results of student responses between the 
programs were compared and contrasted. 

The congregational-based program maintained the Association for Clinical Pastoral 
Education Accreditation Standards. Even though this program was creative, it continued 
to negotiate and maintain ACPE Accreditation Standards throughout the development 
process with the affiliated Avera Health system and the North Central Regional 


Accreditation committee. (See Appendix B and C); 


Participants 


Initially, the research was designed to include a random selection process for the 
participants. When the list of congregational-based CPE centers was obtained, through the 
Congregational/Community-based Network web site,4 and compared to the list in C. 
George Fitzgerald’s list in The Supervision of Congregational Ministries: the Reflective 


Practice of Ministry,> there was only one congregational-based CPE center listed that still 


4 Association for Clinical Pastoral Education website available from http://www.acpe.edu// 
Internet; accessed 08 February 2005. 


5 Fitzgerald, The Supervision of Congregational Ministries, 35-42. 
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existed. Many other centers listed were in health care systems or counseling centers, 


though called congregational-based CPE, which was outside the perimeters of this study. 
The fortuitous final sample, therefore, included five participants who were selected 
according to ethnicity, gender, region of the country, and whether they had started a 
congregational-based CPE center.§ 

A consent form (See Appendix D) was sent to all participants for their signature 
prior to the interviews. Three were e-mailed, one was sent by the postal service, and one 
was faxed to participants. The consent form asked participants if they agreed to 
participate in the study and if it was acceptable to tape record the interview. Participants 
were given the opportunity to end the interview at any time. They were asked for their 


consent also to have their name and the name of the center in the study. 


Interview Protocol 


The interview questions (See Appendix E) were examined by Mentor Eugene 
Robinson, a Professional Associate, Jerry Bass, and the CPE Professional consultation 
committee who also serve as Context Associates in order to increase the validity of the 
questions. The questions were open ended and attempted not to bias the answers of the 
participant. The same questions were asked of each participant while the researcher audio 


taped and wrote the responses. 


Ethics 


The interview protocol was sent by e-mail to the Professional Consultation 


Committee of Fargo-Moorhead CPE, whose members examined the interview questions 


6 Cresswell, Research Design: Qualitative and Mixed Method Approaches, 164. 
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and the consent form in order to maintain the respect and dignity of persons involved in 


the study. Several suggestions were made by individuals on the committee, and the 


interview questions and consent form were adapted to include the committee members’ 


clarifications. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The ministry focus was to develop a viable congregational-based Clinical Pastoral 
Education (CPE) program. The measures for the study guided the field experience and 
formed the outline for this chapter. The chapter is organized around four major topics. 
The first section is used to describe the actual development of the CPE program through 
analysis of field notes. Fourteen process steps are identified. In the second part of the 
chapter, the results of a series of telephone interviews with supervisors of other 
congregational-based programs are presented through description of seven principle 
themes. Results of comparisons between the Fargo-Moorhead program and the programs 
of interview subjects are described in the third portion of the chapter. The final analysis is 
based upon data from student evaluations of the congregational-based program and the 


health system-based program that operated previously in the same community. 


Development of the Program 


As the first research measure, the project was evaluated by documenting the 
development of the Fargo-Moorhead congregational-based model through field notes. 
Fourteen process steps emerged. This is my story of how I began the Fargo-Moorhead 


CPE Center. 
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Personal Wrestling 

I first had to ask myself, “What do I believe about viable CPE?” My initial 
assumption had been that CPE needed to be funded by, and operated within, a healthcare 
system. After going through months of checking with three different healthcare 
institutions and working with their administrators at various levels, I was told in each case 
that thete was no possibility of funding to start a CPE program. I was then contracted by 
Good Samaritan CPE Center to conduct a unit at the Good Samaritan Care Center in 
Arthur, ND. During that unit, the Good Samaritan’s Director of CPE resigned and the 
new CPE management would not allow me to function as a satellite or otherwise be a part 
of their system by establishing the Fargo-Moorhead CPE Center. 

“What would I do?” As I brainstormed possibilities with my peer group, they 
suggested my church. First Baptist Church, Fargo, ND has 100 members. They could not 
pay me. At the time they were finding it difficult to pay the pastor, my husband. 
Stewardship of resources was a growing edge for this congregation and it also was for our 
family as I proceeded on faith to develop the CPE center in the church. First Baptist 
Church was also going through a denominational program called Rekindle, which is 
designed to bring transformation to congregations. Would the church be willing to let CPE 
be a ministry of the church? How would it fit with the mission of the church as a place to 
help people find Jesus and grow into Christlikeness. The church council saw CPE as part 
of the congregation’s outreach to the community and to train church leaders to grow into 
Christlikeness. First Baptist Church’s council voted unanimously to allow an ACPE 
center to be developed at First Baptist Church. 

In trying to conceptualize the CPE center, using the metaphor of private practice 
was helpful. In reading an article on starting a private practice, I found that the three 


critical components in long-term successful practice are: “1) Identifying the practice 
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resources. 2) Making decisions about the design and management of the practice, which is 


also a small business. 3) Acting every day to grow the business practice.”! Identifying the 
practice resources led me to identify what I had to offer and asked, what were my 
strengths? First, I have a love for the church and gifts to offer to the church. I remembered 
the time in 1991 when I sensed God telling me to use my gifts and counseling abilities for 
the church and found that all coming back to me again. Second, I conceptualized CPE as a 
way to help leaders be more effective in ministry by integrating faith, practice, and self. 
Third, I could run a support/case study group for pastors in order to raise additional 
revenue. In fact, our denomination received a grant for three years to fund support groups 
for pastors. I have been funded for two years already to run a support group/case study 
group for American Baptist pastors in North and South Dakota. 

In reflecting on myself and my professional practice, I asked, “What is my 
definition of success?” My definition of success is to listen and follow the will of God in 
my life. I have never been motivated by money, but I still want enough to support our 
family. How much is enough? 

In addition to salary, several other questions emerged. How will the center be 
designed and managed? What about ACPE accreditation, financial structure, office setup, 


and a self-management system? 
Accreditation 


Since the ACPE Accreditation Standards allow two ways to start a center, I chose 
to satellite from another center. Thus I needed to find a system that would allow me to 


satellite from them. My mentors who had trained me to be a supervisor were willing to 


! Linda L. Lawless, LMFT, “The Three Phases of the ‘New Successful Private Practice’,” Family 
Therapy Magazine, May/June 2003 Vol. 2 Number 3, 42-44. 
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allow me to satellite from them. I therefore entered into a Memorandum of Agreement 


with Avera Health System, Sioux Falls, SD which allowed Fargo-Moorhead CPE to be 
affiliated with and accredited under their program. Anytime the name “Fargo-Moorhead 
CPE” appeared, it needed also to show the phrase “Affiliated with and accredited by 
Avera Health System.” Fargo-Moorhead CPE agreed to pay Avera $50 per student in 
addition to the student unit fees and surcharge fees. The name of the center was 
negotiated between the Avera Health System CPE supervisors and myself. 

It was at this point that I started negotiating with the ACPE North Central 
Regional accreditation chair to make sure the center’s development followed ACPE 
Standards. The negotiations then had to be communicated to Peter Holland at Avera 
Health System for approval. The accreditation chair and I outlined what needed to be 
included in the Fargo-Moorhead CPE Student Handbook, which was written to 
supplement the Avera Health System Student Handbook. The North Central Regional 
accreditation chair exhibited flexibility while maintaining the ACPE Standards; so, this 
process took about three months. Meanwhile, if CPE was to begin in the fall of 2003, 
students needed to be recruited. Some potential students wanted to be certified as 
chaplains, had already taken some CPE units from me, and wanted to continue in the 
process. I was granted permission by Peter Holland to accept students before I was 
granted provisional accreditation from the Regional accreditation chair. The provisional 


accreditation was given the day before the first unit began on September 11, 2003. 


Financial Structures 


Funding seems to be a challenge for some congregational-based CPE programs. 
Fargo-Moorhead CPE became a ministry of First Baptist Church. This meant that I did 


not need to file for a nonprofit status. When I opened a free checking account for non- 
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profits, I used First Baptist Church’s number. Many questions still needed to be 


answered. How was I going to set up the budget? How much tuition would I charge? How 
much mileage would I charge the center for travel to student’s ministry sites? How much 
would I pay myself and put in a pension fund? How much would I allocate for continuing 
education, licensure, memberships, and CPE fees? 

My survival anxiety was great during this time. I had to work through my fear, as 
did Abraham, continue to work on it regularly, and trust that God would provide. 
Anxiety is my growing edge, so I continue to name this fear as a creative element in my 
life. I have written some grants to help me fund Fargo-Moorhead CPE. While writing 
grants was new for me, so far I have received $11,000 in grant money funding for which I 


am grateful. 


Office Set Up 


A decision was made to establish the Fargo-Moorhead CPE office in our home, 
since the church did not have additional office space. Decisions needed to be made about a 
filing system, office records, forms and paper flow. In working out of our home, I needed 
to set boundaries around my professional and personal life. Lawless suggested that a 
congruence runs through the personal, professional, and community life of the minister2 
Initially, I felt the chaos in the creation before there was order. I also felt the loss of not 
having an administrative assistant, and the isolation of this endeavor. If something was to 
exist, I needed to create it. I needed to reflect on what I had done before, what I liked and 


could repeat, and what could be set up in a new way. 


2 Ibid. 
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Self-Management System 


A self-management system is more than having a planning calendar. Rather, there 
was a need for a holding environment, or the nurturing of myself. What did I as Executive 
Director need in order to survive both professionally and personally? Since I set my 
schedule, I made sure that there was time for devotions, exercise, reading, administration, 
class, and individual supervision. There was a need to identify skills in persons who could 
partner with me to help where I was weak. At first, I felt the isolation, my aloneness, and 
the weight of the responsibility. Over time, I have come to enjoy the freedom and the 
personal and professional satisfaction of running a congregational-based CPE center. Our 
daughters are teenagers, so the family responsibilities have blended with this role. 
However, we have felt the conflict of sharing the same computer. An ongoing challenge 
has been to maintain confidentiality of documents that are kept in our home. 

Another aspect of self-management was liability insurance. While the church 
council expected that their insurance covered liability for the center as for any other 
ministry of the church, they expected that the insurance company would charge more to 
add this ministry. Fortunately, the insurance company said this ministry is covered under 
the existing insurance coverage. I did decide to carry and pay for my own professional 


liability coverage for $2,000,000. 


Development Model 


Out of this milieu of discovery, a model of fourteen steps has emerged as 
recommendations for establishing a viable congregational based CPE center. They are as 


follows: 
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1. Personally consider congregational-based CPE as a viable option. 

2. Choose and follow Option Two of the accreditation process of ACPE. 

3. Negotiate with an accredited ACPE Center the terms for potentially allowing 
the congregational-based center to be their satellite program. 

4, Negotiate with a church the terms for allowing the CPE center to be hosted as 
an extension of their ministry. This process culminates in a contract between the church 
and the accredited center outlining the terms of the agreement as to what each is providing 
to the congregational-based CPE center. 

5. Develop a student handbook for this new center. 

6. Have this contract and handbook approved by both the regional and national 
accreditation commission of ACPE. 

7. Establish funding for the center, arrange for office space and operating 
procedures, and determine student tuition fees. 

8. Recruit students and negotiate placement options for them. 

9. Establish a Professional Consultation Committee as an advisory board to the 
center. 

10. Maintain the reporting and ethical compliance standards of ACPE. 

11. Conduct four units of CPE. 

12. Request Accreditation review. 

13. Do a self study of the new center and invite the accrediting committee to come 
for a site visit. 

14. Fulfill site committee recommendations to attain full accreditation. 

These steps, and their order, could be adapted by potential creators of congregation-based 


CPE centers to best fit their context. 
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Data Analysis of Phone Interviews 


As the second research measure, telephone interviews were conducted with 
supervisors from five other congregational-based programs. The data analysis in 
qualitative research produces a unique form of findings. “Qualitative researchers are 
concerned with process rather than simply with outcomes or products.” Data analysis of 
the current study identified important factors in the process of developing a viable 
congregational-based CPE center. “The written results of the research contain quotations 
from the data to illustrate and substantiate the presentation.”4 With this qualitative focus, 
the data analysis tends to be inductive, with the researcher working to group the related 
particulars together under categories and subcategories.5 Given this arrangement, there 
should be sufficient data available so that another researcher could replicate the study and 
check for bias in the researcher’s interpretations.® 

For the data analysis, content analysis was chosen as the procedure needed to 
organize and interpret the interviews and resulting primary document data. Content 
analysis “employs an explicit, organized plan for assembling the data, classifying or 
quantifying them to measure the concepts under study, examining their patterns and 
interrelationships, and interpreting the findings.”7 The specific process in this research 


involved field interview note taking, reorganization of data across interviews by interview 


3 Bogdan and Bilken, Qualitative Research for Education: An Intraduction to Theory and 
Methods, 31. 


4 Ibid, 30. 
5 Tbid., 31. 
6 Ibid., 46. 


7 Matilda White Riley and Clarice S. Stoll, International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. 1 ed., s.v. “Content Analysis,” 371-377. 
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questions, and then analysis of the resulting, organized data for themes and commonalities 


which then were summarized into founding factors. 

In the field interview note taking, an interview protocol was constructed prior to 
the interviews so that all five respondents were asked the same questions. This allowed 
for organizing the data across respondents, according to subject matter of each question. 
While the same questions were asked of each subject, the order was allowed to vary to fit 
the flow of what was being said and what had been already covered. So, if a respondent 
had already answered a subsequent question without it being asked, that subject’s 
response was recorded under that question, and the interviewer then went on to the next 
question. Clarifying questions were added as needed. Using the interview sheet, with 
sufficient space after each question for the interviewer to write responses, as the note 
taking organizer, respondent comments were kept in an orderly fashion. The use of the 
interview protocol gives “focus to data collection and helps organize it as you proceed.”8 
A copy of the interview protocol is included in Appendix D. 

Each of the five respondents was interviewed over the telephone by the 
researcher. This was deemed beneficial since “qualitative research has the natural setting 
as the direct source of data and the researcher is the key instrument.”? Using the same 
“instrument” (myself) would allow for more consistency in the data. 

In all cases, as soon after the interview as possible, each question’s response was 
typed into the computer, creating a separate document for each respondent to aid clarity 
to the handwritten notes and to facilitate data analysis. Once on the computer, the data 
could then be manipulated across respondents and organized according to interview 
question. In this new cluster of data, themes.were identified across respondents according 


8 Bogdan and Bilken, Qualitative Research for Education: An Introduction to Theory and 
Methods, 31. 


9 Ibid., 29. 
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to the subject of each question. A title, or factor, was then articulated to name each theme. 


Once these themes were established, the remaining data were codified according to the 
theme with which they were correlated. 

The respondents were the five CPE supervisors who were interviewed. They are 
numbered in the order in which they were interviewed (Respondents 1-5). The specific 
themes or factors that emerged in establishing a viable congregational-based CPE center 
were vision and leadership, support of pastoral staff, translating the vision to the 
congregation, flexibility to embrace diversity, accreditation earned, creative funding, and 


involvement of church and community leaders. 


Vision and Leadership 


The concept of vision and leadership emerged from the interviews with the five 
participants. The initial point of focus was the vision that led to the establishment of the 
CPE center. The leadership involved in developing the center into a viable program was 
seen as a part of that topic. 

In three of the centers interviewed, the vision for establishing the center came 
from the CPE supervisor who directed the program. Two of those subjects were pastors 
of the respective churches. The church of Respondent 1 saw the pastor struggle with 
supervisory education and application of the leadership skills he was learning to the 
church leadership. He asked the church members if they would participate in a CPE 
program. They accepted the vision. Respondent 2 told the church in his call that he 
wanted to establish a CPE center, and they agreed. Since he pioneered congregational- 
based CPE, he described his vision as “experimental evangelistic zeal.” Respondent 3 


already was working in a Catholic parish as a Parish Associate and saw the possibility of 
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having CPE students work with the congregation, and in the neighborhood, participating 
in the work that she already was doing. 

In the other two centers, senior pastoral staff had the initial vision. For 
Respondent 4, the Executive Minister of the church had been his student, and he then 
recruited his CPE supervisor to do Pastoral Care and CPE in the church. The CPE 
Supervisor stated, “I agreed to come with the understanding that I would start a CPE 
program.” The senior pastor had asked Respondent 5, “Why can’t we [the church] train 
ministers?” He then began to provide resources to the CPE supervisor as they worked, 


together consulting with Bob Nace to learn about a congregational-based program. 


Support of Pastoral Staff 


The support of pastoral staff is essential for the CPE program to be seen as a 
legitimate arm of the church. As noted above, for the first two respondents, the CPE 
supervisor was the pastor. Respondent 3, a Catholic nun, started to look for a job as she 
was graduating with her Master of Divinity from seminary in the mid-1970s. “I found a 
pastor. We used to laugh, that I got the pastor at a weak moment. A nearby parish closed 
and he was given that parish by the diocese.” Respondent 4 specifically mentioned that 
the pastoral staff “have all been very encouraging and enthusiastic of having a CPE 
program,” yet he needs to continue to keep the staff informed. “I need to keep the staff 
aware and invested in CPE. It can easily ee my thing off to the side. I have to keep 
beating the drum about it, so they can see the good things we are doing.” Although that 
program has been in operation for 20 years, the church is in transition and is looking for 
an Executive Minister. The supervisor does not assume that there will be continued 


support from the new Executive Minister. He asked the Pacific Region ACPE 
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study for, “If that person is not in favor and cannot be brought to be aware and enthused, 


we will not have a CPE program.” 


Translating the Vision to the Congregation. 


Respondent 1 noted that “the church bought the vision.” This factor involved 
building ownership within the church that was hosting the center for the CPE program 
itself, so that CPE became a mission of that church and the people began seeing the 
church as a teaching parish. Finding a way to live out the heritage of the church in the 
context of the CPE center was a challenge. One pastor/CPE supervisor taught an A frican- 
American congregation about CPE by getting members involved in admission and exit 
statis finances, and the administration of the program. Respondent 2 called the 
congregation the living human document: “the congregation was available to be looked at 
and probed.” The parishioners told the students about the history of the congregation, 
while students interviewed community members to learn how the church was perceived in 
the community. 

In the two cases in which the senior pastors had established the original vision, the 
CPE supervisors noted that they did not have to translate the vision to the congregation. 
For Respondent 5, the church saw CPE as part of the mission of the church to train 
clergy. She reported that members said to her, 


We do not want you to be anyone but what you are as a minister 
of this church. You do not need to feel that you are perfect so 
students do not see difficulty. We want them to experience a 
church in the fullness of life. Students are not going to be perfect 
and need room to fail. They bought into the paradigm. 10 


10 Respondent 5 
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Flexibility to Embrace Diversity. 


Diversity appeared to be a key term in the response of interview subjects. The 
congregational-based centers worked with a diversity of students and used a diversity of 
placement settings to accommodate those students. | 

The diversity of students allowed the curriculum to emerge from their differences 
and similarities. Respondent 1 had white students from Virginia Union who had never 
visited in a black home. “They saw pictures of Martin Luther King and Lincoln. We 
talked about poverty and racism. One white student became sick and was throwing up 
when they [sic] saw and felt poverty. This stress reaction could not have been 
orchestrated in another environment.” Respondent 5 had the best ethnic diversity in the 
congregational-based program, with a mix of African-American and Euro-American 
students. 

In 1975, Respondent 2 had his first female student. That means that from 1965- 
1975, he did not have any women as students. The female student had commented to him 
that, “If I wear earrings I’m being seductive, if I go without earrings I am considered a 
Lesbian.” She had a lot of learning to do, and so did the congregation. In the parish of 
Respondent 3, students wanted to preach, so Respondent 3 gave the congregation a few 
weeks to adjust to the students and then they were allowed to preach. The class included 
both males and females, as well as Catholics and Protestants, even though the setting was 
Catholic. 

Diversity of faith traditions among students was certainly a part of this factor. 
Respondent 3 stated that, 


Some had the perception that a Catholic Parish would only be open 
to Catholic students. Students came from other [Christian] 
traditions. We needed to adapt to different traditions. The initiative 
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was on the student. . .. We had to be careful with the diocese, we 
could not allow them [the students}to distribute the Eucharist. !1 


Respondent 4 reported that the students knew in advance that the CPE center was in a 
Christian church. “I have never had to discriminate against those who aren’t of the same 
tradition. All those who apply are roughly within the Christian tradition.” Respondent 5 
noted that centers chose to have as much diversity among students as possible. 


In one particular unit we had a Pentecostal and a Unitarian 
Universalist German woman. She opened one session with prayer 
in Arabic and said, ‘Let us all say in Arabic.’ The Pentecostal 
student would not do it. He said, ‘Who knows but it may be Satan 
speaking.’ It was a rich environment. We had J ewish, Baptist, 
Church of the Brethren, United Church of Christ, and Pentecostal 
Assembly of the World, Inc. students. 12 


The ministry placement settings also were diverse. Respondent I had students at 
hospitals, in nursing care facilities, and within the congregation. He had some who wanted 
crisis experience take calls at the local hospital. Respondents 2 and 5 had other 
participating churches as ministry sites, and students were assigned to 30 families as a 
mini-congregation as well as having other pastoral responsibilities. Respondent 3 had the 
students in the congregation and community since they had a public housing project in 
their neighborhood. The students were seen as the church coming to the people. “People 
had a different sense of the church’s compassion and outreach to them. They did not 
come to church; the church came to them, which had a positive impact on the people 
themselves.” Respondent 4 has had a summer unit in which the students were given 
persons to visit in neighboring hospitals, which in Southern California can be quite spread 
out. Private homes and nursing care facilities were also used. In addition, the church has a 


counseling center, so the students take shifts with the church’s 24-hour hot line, and they 


1] Respondent 3 


12 Respondent 5 
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participated in the church’s support groups. The different centers varied their ministry 


placement possibilities. 


Accreditation Earned 


All program centers earned ACPE accreditation. Three respondents (1, 3, and 5) 
found that their ACPE colleagues on the regional accreditation commission were their 
toughest challenge in developing the congregational-based centers. Respondents 2 and 4 
reported not finding any problems with accreditation standards. 

Among the respondents who said that ACPE colleagues were their toughest 
critics, Respondent 1 found that he had to “reinterpret the Standards and articulate the 
Standards.” He was asked, “What does attending a choir practice, or ushers’ meeting have 
to do with CPE?” His response was that, “it is about relationships, to be with someone.” 
By being with people in meetings, the students earned the right to hear the church 
members’ stories. 

Respondent 2 stated that, “I had to continue to translate myself.” That subject 
was aware of CPE in the hospital situation but wanted to know how it was going to work 
in the congregation. “My colleagues in CPE didn’t have a concept of what I was trying to 
do. They questioned the details. We had long meetings.” 

Respondent 5 said that ACPE was not helpful on the regional level. At one point, 
she reportedly said to them in her anger, “We have a $50,000 gift and a senior pastor that 
is supportive. Look, you have to help me put this together. It took a lot of energy on my 
part to bring the leadership in the region on board with this.” She was the first 
congregational-based CPE center in the East-Central Region. That respondent articulated 


the creative tension with ACPE Standards. The regional accreditation commission had 
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seen only institutional forms of congregational-based CPE that involved bringing clergy to 
the hospital and that is a very different model. 


They [the regional accreditation commission] thought we were 
trying to do something to by-pass the regular rules. That was not 
the case. We were trying to fit what we were trying to do with the 
rules, we were not trying to get away with anything. This is clinical 
education, this way of visiting, teaching pastoral care is a different 
way of thinking about the word clinical. . .. 1 was scared. I was ina 
high powered, upper middle class professional church. The 
adversarial nature of ACPE functioned beautifully to bond the 
congregation to me. I’m not sure if it had been otherwise, I would 
have enjoyed this relationship with the congregation.13 


These respondents were on the cutting edge of innovation for ACPE and bore the 
pain of struggle as well as the joy of discovery for the organization. Respondents 1, 3, 
and 5 developed congregational-based CPE centers as their first settings in which to 
practice CPE supervision after their training in supervision. 

Two of the respondents (2 and 4), had not found any difficulties with ACPE 
Standards. Respondent 2 started with the Council for Clinical Training. “AlII Standards 
were on one page and they were written with my consultation. I watched them get bigger 
and bigger. I had site visits and went through two accreditations. They had a favorable 
impression.” Respondent 4 stated that Standards assumed hospitals to be the setting in 
most cases. However, the subject noted that 


I have not had serious ACPE Standard problems. It may be because 
of the region I am in, the Pacific Coast Region. For the most part 
the spirit of ACPE has been in the last few years, encouraging 
innovation, and I have felt an openness to doing other than the 
traditional. I started the program in 1984 with Bob Nace as a 


consultant. 14 


13 Respondent 5 


14 Respondent 4 
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Respondent 2 had been a CPE supervisor for five years in a hospital setting before 


starting a congregational-based CPE center. Respondent 4 had been a CPE supervisor in a 


hospital for 15 years prior to developing a congregational-based CPE center. 


Creative Funding. 


For each respondent, funding was part of the church’s budget. However, there 
were some creative ways in which such budgets were designed. For Respondents 3 and 4, 
the CPE program and their salaries were part of the church’s budget. Respondent 1, along 
with the deacons, designated nine months of his salary as that of pastor and three months 
as CPE supervisor. “June-August were CPE, which freed me up from pastoral details to 
give more attention to the students.” The ACPE fees were paid out of the students’ 
tuition. Respondent 2 had CPE in the church’s benevolence budget to cover the cost of 
the program. He told the congregation, “We send money to seminaries, we are doing 
seminary training by covering the cost of the program.” The church asked seminaries to 
contribute and received some support but very little help. The Penn-West Conference of 
the United Church of Christ, however, sent steady support each year. A denominational 
institution, St. Paul’s Home and Orphanage, provided room and board for the interns. 
Churches were encouraged to participate and contributed by paying a designated amount 
for their interns. 

The senior pastor raised $50,000 to help Respondent 5 start the CPE program. 
After the first year, CPE expenses including the supervisor’s salary became part of the 
church budget. “A member of the Professional Consultation Committee said, “You need a 
secretary.” and I had a half-time secretary.” This congregational-based center had two 
churches contracted to participate with interns. The internships did not pay as much as 


hospital programs. One church paid the intern the agreed upon amount and the other 
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church did not pay the intern anything, which put the host church in an awkward 


position since the intern needed to be paid. The church opted to pay the intern and not 
raise the issue with the other congregation because of the ethnic difference of the 
congregations. The challenges of funding were different in a congregational-based CPE 


center. 


Involvement of Church and Community Leaders. 


Each respondent involved church and community leaders differently in their 
programs. Respondent | had an attorney from the congregation to chair the CPE ~ 
Advisory Board. All of the members of that board were from the congregation and 
participated in the life of CPE in the congregation. 

Respondent 2 had both members of the congregation and people from the 
neighborhood on the Advisory Board. She said, “They brought me in contact with people 
from the neighborhood. They were people who were honest and forthright.” The term 
Advisory Board was used because it was a term that was familiar to them. 


The advisory board gave the students education in the area, filling 
them in on the history, informally, and giving students feedback on 
their pastoral performance and visitation. They also critiqued and 
analyzed sermons and participated in groups. The parish 
contributed housing and meals for students and the supervisor’s 


salary.15 

Respondent 3 chose people for the Advisory Committee who had an impact on 
the congregation, both “women and men bull elders,” which seemingly means strong 
persons. Both the lay persons sail the ministers interpreted the congregation to the 
students. He had the students interview community persons such as the union leader, 


superintendent of schools, bank president, and others. Students were to ask what role the 


15 Respondent 3 
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church had in their professional lives. The purpose was to involve the community leaders 


in the program and to help the students learn about the setting or town in which the 
church was functioning. 

In contrast, Respondent 4 listed congregational involvement as “not a very lively 
one. . . they don’t have a lot of involvement other than the resource people who give 
lectures. The Professional Consultation Committee are the pastors of the congregation.” 
In the Extended Units, the students found their own ministry sites, with some exceptions. 
However, in summer CPE, which had not been held for a few years, “the students were 
relating to people in the church. Ten to twelve weeks with the same person is rare in the 
hospitals. They go into the hospital, visit them when they get out, and may participate in 
their funeral. It is a fuller pastoral experience, more than in the hospital.” 

The congregation was divided into smaller groups for Respondent 5. “We had 3 
interns [in three different congregations]. Each intern had 30 families they were assigned 
for their pastoral care. “The Professional Consultation committee was largely from our 
church and partly from the United Church of Christ Church. I also had an Advisory 
Council from the community that helped us be interfaith. As time grew on they were less 


important and the Professional Consultation Committee grew more important.” 


Comparing the Similarities and Differences 


The seven themes or factors identified above illustrate the richness of experience 
reported in the interviews with the five respondents. The seven factors highlight both the 
differences and similarities among the five centers. They suggest a variety of ways to 
make a congregational-based CPE center viable. These factors are identified below in 
italics as the respondents’ centers are compared with Fargo-Moorhead CPE on each 


‘ 


factor. 
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As the third research measure, the effectiveness of the Fargo-Moorhead CPE 


program was tested by comparing the similarities and differences to other congregational- 
based CPE programs. The vision and leadership for Fargo-Moorhead CPE came from 
myself, the CPE supervisor, in response to God’s call. This was not a solo effort; rather 
it resulted as a co-creation of God, my pastor/husband, First Baptist Church, three 
mentors, my peer group, context associates, and professional associates. 

In three of the subject cases, the vision came from the CPE Supervisor, who was 
also the pastor or pastoral associate (Respondents 1, 2, and 3). What is different for 
Fargo-Moorhead CPE is the CPE supervisor’s status as the pastor’s wife. 

The support of the pastoral staff was present from the beginning. The pastor 
helped negotiate the church board’s unanimous vote to allow F argo-Moorhead CPE to be 
a ministry of First Baptist. There are two associate pastors at First Baptist Church. One 
was asked to be on the Professional Consultation Committee for F argo-Moorhead CPE as 
the liaison with the church. He became the chair of this committee. The second associate 
pastor was in the process of becoming ordained as Fargo-Moorhead CPE was forming. 
She was in favor of the CPE center in the church but felt that she did not need to take 
CPE. After meeting students and reflecting on ministry, she changed her mind and 
participated in the Spring 2005 unit. 

A third theme was Translating the vision to the congregation. The church was 
struggling financially and members were concerned about how much the CPE center 
would cost. Yet, they allowed the ministry to begin as part of their mission to train 
leaders for the church in the community. The associate pastor’s change in perspective 
about taking CPE is an example of how interaction with the students and listening to their 


stories and experiences of CPE changed her view of CPE. 
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Even though the church has the vision for this ministry, it cannot afford to cover 


the cost of the supervisor’s salary or the cost of the program. This is quite different from 
all five of the respondents’ programs in which the churches paid the costs. 

The flexibility factor was in the diversity of students’ faith traditions and the 
diversity of placement settings. At Fargo-Moorhead CPE, the students have included 
Roman Catholic priests and a Catholic female pastoral minister, United Methodist 
seminarians, and lay leaders; ELCA clergy, seminarians, and laity; an Episcopal lay 
minister; and an American Baptist pastor. Like the respondents themselves, the diversity 
of faith traditions allows for richness in the CPE experience. 

At Fargo-Moorhead CPE, two Nigerian priests serving the Fargo Diocese have 
been training for certification with both the National Association of Catholic Chaplains 
and the Association of Professional Chaplains. Their contributions to ethnic diversity has 
brought greater interest and a different perspective on the curriculum to our group 
experience. Racial prejudice surfaced in the verbatim material, and the group faced racism 
through the shared experience of their peer. Respondents 1 and 5 also told of the racial 
mix among their students and their encounters with racism. 

The diversity of placement settings which was similar to all of the respondents is 
a uniqueness of congregational-based CPE. As the students come together from the 
various ministry sites, they learn from each others’ experiences. In the Summer 2004 unit 
of Fargo-Moorhead CPE, students were placed in community agencies such as a hospice, 
a homeless shelter, a local hospital, a care center, a women’s shelter, and a Sudanese 
congregation meeting in an Episcopal church. The homeless shelter and the women’s 
shelter had never had a chaplain. Having the services of CPE students influenced them to 
examine how they care for the spiritual needs of the people they serve. Both institutions 


are Christian agencies but neither was addressing the spiritual needs of their people. 
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All of the respondents earned ACPE Accreditation. Fargo-Moorhead CPE has 


achieved preliminary accreditation as a satellite of Avera Health System based in Sioux 
Falls, SD. The ACPE Standards require that “the satellite must have completed at least 
four units of CPE under the accreditation of an accredited center and the satellite must 
have the approval of the Regional Accreditation Committee” before accreditation can be 
sought.!6 Those four units now have been conducted. Fargo-Moorhead CPE’s annual 
report to the ACPE North Central Accreditation Commission included a request for a site 
visit in the Fall of 2005. 

The experience of Fargo-Moorhead CPE is similar to that of Respondents 2 and 4, 
who had no problems with ACPE Standards. Respondent 4 thought his favorable 
response possibly could be attributed to his region, the Pacific Coast region, and/or to the 
spirit of ACPE in encouraging innovation. The North Central Regional Accreditation chair 
also has been helpful in negotiating the ACPE Standards in the birthing stages of my 
center. The legacy of Respondents 1, 3, and 5, in which their ACPE colleagues were not 
as helpful, has paved the way for those of us who have followed them. I am indebted to 
their struggle with their ACPE peers over the application of Accreditation Standards to 
the innovation of their congregational-based CPE centers. 

Creative Funding has been part of three of the respondents’ centers (Respondents 
1, 2, and 5). This is an ongoing issue for Fargo-Moorhead CPE. Both the ACPE 
Endowment and the ACPE North Central History and Research Committee have funded 
grants to Fargo-Moorhead CPE. Otherwise, the center has been supported by the tuition 
charged to the students. If the supervisor is not paid very much, there are sufficient 
funds. This has been a struggle for me as the supervisor, and yet all of our family’s needs 


have been met. In November of 2004, I was invited to a dinner to celebrate the 


16 The Accreditation Manual of the Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, (2000), 6. 
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certification of two of my Roman Catholic students as chaplains. Both had been 


unanimously approved by the National Association of Catholic Chaplains. At the party, 
they gave me a diamond bracelet to thank me for the work we had done together and for 
helping them to be who they had become. What gratitude! This truly was a God moment 
for someone making minimum wage and wearing diamonds. This is one example of how 
God has provided beyond my expectations. 

Involving church and community leaders, has occurred as persons from both 
church and community have served as faculty for didactic presentations for the CPE 
program at Fargo-Moorhead CPE. This is similar to the experiences of Respondents 1, 2, 
3, and 5. There is, however, much more potential as to how First Baptist can be involved 
in CPE and students can be involved at First Baptist. This is consistent with the 
observation of Respondent 4, who said that the church’s involvement “was not a very 
lively one.” One thing learned from Respondents 2, 3, and 5 is that they had students 
from a variety of denominations serving in their congregations as a result of its being their 
ministry site. | was under the assumption that the supervisor needed to pair them with a 
church of their own denomination. This finding has influenced me to reexamine that 
assumption. 

The students serving in community agencies have invited persons from their 
agencies to make didactic presentations for CPE. The agencies have benefited from having 
the students interact with the people they serve. The hospice was growing and having a 
CPE student allowed its leaders to realize they needed another chaplain. They offered the 
job to the student, but he turned them down. However, the student’s ministry had helped 
the existing chaplain influence the organization to hire another chaplain. 

A summary of these findings and comparisons is given in Figure One to provide a 


clearer overview. 
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Similarities/Differences 


Factors Interview Responses 


Respondent 1,2,3 


Vision and Leadership Pastor was CPE Supervisor/founder 


Pastor/founder recruited CPE 
Supervisor 

Founder was Pastor’s wife/CPE 
Supervisor 


Mentioned this support as a strength 
Received full support 


Part of Church’s vision; teaching parish 
(same) 


Respondent 4,5 


FM CPE 


Respondent 3,4,5 
FM CPE 


Respondent 1,2,5 
FM CPE 


Support of Pastoral Sta: 


Translating the Vision 
to the Congregation 


Diversity of both students and 
placement sites 
(same) 


Flexibility to Embrace Respondent 1,2,3,4,5 


Diversity 


FM CPE 


All achieved it 
Still in process 


Respondent 1,2,3,4,5 
FM CPE 


Accreditation Earned 


9 months pastoral salary/3 months CPE 
Church’s Budget 

Church Benevolence Budget/Other 
churches/Denomination/Seminaries 
$50,000 donation/other church/folded 
into Church Budget after first year 

Student Tuition/Grants 


Respondent 1 
Respondent 2, 4 
Respondent 3 


Creative Funding 


Respondent 5 


FM CPE 


CPE Advisory from congregation 

Students Interviewed Community 
Leaders 

CPE Advisory/ Congregation & 
Community 

PCC Pastoral Staff/little 

Congregational involvement 
PCC from two Congregations 


Involve Church & 
Community Learders 


Respondent 1, 3 
Respondent 3 


Respondent 2 & FM 
CPE 
Respondent 4 


Respondent 5 


Figure 1. Summary of research findings compared to FM CPE. 
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Congregational and Institutional Program Evaluations 


In the institutional-based programs, student evaluation forms are used to measure 
the level of student satisfaction with the program. A similar evaluation was done with 
students in my congregational-based center. Both evaluation forms were taken from the 
ACPE Standards. 

In comparing the general satisfaction level of students between the two centers 
under the same supervisor, there was little variance. For example, on a 5-point Likert 
scale, with 5 being the highest level of satisfaction, the overall average score in the 
institutional-based program was 4.56. This total was averaged over six CPE units and 
included 29 students. The comparable score for the congregational-based CPE program 
was 4.5. This average was based on four units and 24 students, the total number of units 
completed to-date. 

In comparing specific items on the two program evaluations, relationship to peers, 
personal and pastoral identity, and supervisor’s effectiveness stand out. In some areas, 
the institutional-based CPE center was rated higher and, in others, the congregational- 
based CPE program was higher. For example, on the question used to rate the 
effectiveness of the peer group experiences in this program in helping students learn about 
themselves in ministry, the institutional-based program score was 4.69 and the 
congregational-based program score was 4.6. In dealing with personal and pastoral 
identity, the congregational-based program was rated at 4.78 and the institutional-based 
average was 4.38. In a question that asked how well the supervisor assisted with 
students’ pastoral function and reflection, the institutional-based program average score 
was 4.88 and the congregational-based score was 4. These findings suggest that 


congregational-based CPE is as effective, or more so, than institutional-based CPE. 


CHAPTER SIX 
REFLECTION, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Reflection 

The research successfully produced a model for developing a viable 
congregational-based Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE) center. Fourteen procedural steps 
were identified in the process to create the Fargo-Moorhead CPE center. These steps are 
outlined in chapter five as part of the story behind the creation of the Fargo-Moorhead 
CPE center. These steps form a model that could be adapted to other potential settings 
for creating a congregational-based CPE center. 

Interviews with five other CPE supervisors who had developed congregational- 
based CPE centers produced seven supportive factors that were seen as essential to the 
development of a congregational-based CPE program. Those factors are vision and 
leadership, support of pastoral staff, translating the vision to the congregation, flexibility 
to embrace diversity, accreditation earned, creative funding, and involve church and 
community leaders. 

Of the seven, six of these factors were used in developing Fargo-Moorhead CPE, 
the exception, earning accreditation is pending. F argo-Moorhead CPE has taken the 
necessary steps to prepare for accreditation but has not yet earned accreditation. During 
the interviews, the CPE supervisors’ passion for congregational-based CPE stood out as 
they articulated their contagious love for both the church and CPE. The legacy that those 


supervisors have, and currently are, creating is a rich contribution to ACPE. F argo- 
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Moorhead inherited the groundbreaking work of those pioneers who struggled with their 


ACPE colleagues to promote the innovation of congregational-based CPE. 

The first congregational-based CPE center had operated for 25 years. Robert Nace, 
the founding supervisor of the first congregational-based CPE center in 1965, was a 
consultant or founded four out of the five centers whose supervisors were interviewed for 
this project. In one of those centers, Respondent 4 has been operating a congregational- 
based center for over 20 years in the same congregation. Out of the five subjects 
interviewed, only one supervisor, Respondent 3 reported that the program continued 
after she left. 

Earlier in the theoretical foundation chapter, congregational-based CPE was 
described as a paradigm shift. Respondents 1 and 5 each articulated this shift in their 
responding to the question, “How is attending an ushers’ meeting CPE? It is about 
relationships.” Respondent 5 replied, “This is clinical education; this way of visiting and 
teaching pastoral care is a different way of thinking about clinical.” | changed the phrase 
from clinical placement site to ministry placement site in my student handbook as a result 
of this comment. 

In reflecting on who was chosen for the Professional Consultation Committee for 
Fargo-Moorhead CPE, I chose people who were friends of CPE. Members of the 
Professional Consultation Committee challenged me to place students in a hospital or 
nursing home sites, which were CPE to them. The supervisors who were interviewed had 
included pastors and people from the congregation or the community that were interested 
in congregational-based CPE. Respondent 2 said that he chose people in the congregation 
who would get things done. It would have been helpful to have interviewed the 
congregational-based CPE supervisors sooner in the process of the development of Fargo- 


Moorhead CPE. Reading the literature written by congregational-based CPE supervisors 
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was helpful in shaping my thinking in the formation stages. However, the interview data 


would have helped me to learn from other supervisors’ experiences earlier in the process. 
Consequently, the interviews influenced me to examine my assumptions about who was 
chosen to serve on the Professional Consultation Committee. Translating congregational- 
based CPE to this group was part of educating them to this way of educating students. 
Another perspective that has changed for me is that I have learned from minority 
views that, by comparing themselves to the majority, they can feel inferior instead of 
accepting who they are, with both their strengths and challenges. One of the challenges for 
this project is that hospital-based CPE, even if it is in the majority, may not be the 
standard for CPE much longer. Other models can be as effective and provide good choices 
for students and supervisors. I am convinced that congregational-based CPE has this 
potential. I have experienced minority status as a female member of the clergy and as a 
CPE supervisor. Church leadership and the organization of ACPE can be strengthened by 
bringing the diversity of different voices to leadership. The tension between theory and 
practice created the survival anxiety that Abraham experienced as he went from the 
known to the unknown and has been a major theme in the story for me as I ventured forth 


to develop a congregational-based CPE center. 


Problem Statement 


To bring focus to this research, the specific problem statement became: A 
researched model for developing a congregational-based CPE center is needed as an 
alternative to the more traditional institutions, such as health systems, nursing homes, or 
mental health centers. This research was designed to track the emergence of F argo- 
Moorhead CPE and to develop a model for persons who want to develop a 


congregational-based CPE center. The intent was to describe steps in the formation of the 
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new center, compare the experience of this congregational-based model with other 
congregational-based models for development principles, and compare satisfaction level 


among students from both types of centers. This triangulation increased the validity of 


the findings. 


Issues in the Formation of Fargo-Moorhead CPE 


CPE has been established in many different settings, but the textbook remains the 
same: the living human document. The purpose of CPE also remains consistent within 
different settings: to help persons practice and then reflect on their practice with a 
supervisor and peers to improve their personal and professional effectiveness. The 
definition for congregational-based CPE that emerged in this project is: Congregational- 
based CPE is supervised education for ministry with a relational emphasis in multi- 
contexual placement sites with a church parish base. The term congregation refers to the 
church universal, rather than to just one building, denomination, or faith tradition so as to 
include the diversity of ministry placement sites. These descriptions would be helpful for 
other congregational-based developers as well 

Conducting CPE in a congregational setting influenced me to reconsider and define 
my assumptions about CPE and supervision. Just as in supervision students are 
encouraged to examine their growing edges, developing this program has influenced me as 
the supervisor to examine my own growing edges. 

My growing edges during this project have been: 


1. Becoming open to the idea of congregational based CPE myself. 

2. Seeking to convince denominational candidacy committees, students, my professional 
consultation committee, the host church, professional colleagues, etc., that this idea is 
viable. 

3. Making the new center viable by finding funding and facilities. 
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4. Creating the center from scratch and finding a nurturing group to support me through 
the many details of the process. 

5. Recruiting students largely through word of mouth. 

6. Matching my development of the center with my dissertation requirements and 


process. 
7. Being stretched in every way possible. 


Compare the Experience of Fargo-Moorhead CPE with Other 
Congregational-based Models 


CPE has existed for over 75 years. Congregational-based CPE has existed for 40 of 
those years, and two of those centers have operated continuously for over 20 years. 
These numbers are small in comparison to the overall organization of ACPE, yet 
significant. Just as the apostle Paul helped the church with a paradigm shift, supervisors 
reported that congregational-based CPE can be a viable alternative to institutional-based 
CPE and can help ACPE make a paradigm shift. The Judaizers wanted to bind the Gentile 
believers to the ceremonies of Moses. Some of the ACPE regional accreditation 
committees have served as the Judaizers for the ACPE organization. Trying to hold all 
CPE centers to a healthcare model is similar to requiring all Christians to live like a Jew. 
Throughout ACPE’s history, change and transition have come with struggle. Three of the 
respondents experienced the minimizing by, and challenge from, their ACPE peers in 
struggling to define a congregational-based program when only a hospital-based program 
was known. 

Like Abraham, these founding supervisors each responded to God’s call and 
ventured forth in faith. Some of the respondents helped the churches see the vision, which 
is what happened at Fargo-Moorhead CPE. In two respondents’ situations, the church 
recruited them to develop congregational-based centers. In all cases, the respondents 


moved by faith from the known to the unknown. As God told Abraham not to fear, the 
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supervisors, too, needed to address their fears like Abraham and stand in the mystery of 


the covenant relationship with God. Learning to trust God to guide through the unknown 
is both an adventure and a threat, as articulated throughout this project. The growing 
pains of the Galatian church can be compared to the growing pains of a congregational- 
based center. 


The Proposed Developmental Model for Creating a 
Congregational-based CPE Center 


1. Personally consider congregational-based CPE as a viable option. 

2. Choose and follow Option Two of the accreditation process of ACPE. 

3. Negotiate with an accredited ACPE Center the terms for potentially allowing 
the congregational-based center to be their satellite program. 

4. Negotiate with a church the terms for allowing the CPE center to be hosted as 
an extension of their ministry. This process culminates in a contract between the church 
and the accredited center outlining the terms of the agreement as to what each is providing 
to the congregational-based CPE center. 

5. Develop a student handbook for this new center. 

6. Have this contract and handbook approved by both the regional and national 
accreditation commission of ACPE. 

7. Establish funding for the center, set up an office and set student tuition fees. 

8. Recruit students and negotiate placement options for them. 

9. Establish a profession consultation committee as an advisory board to the 
center. 

10. Maintain the reporting and ethical compliance standards of ACPE. 


11. Conduct four units of CPE. 
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12. Request Accreditation review. 

13. Do a self study of the new center and invite the accrediting committee to come 
for a site visit. 

14. Fulfill site committee recommendations to attain full accreditation. 
These steps, and their order, could be adapted by potential creators of congregation-based 
CPE centers to best fit their context. 


Founding Principles for Creating and Maintaining a 
Congregational-based CPE Center. 


The seven factors named in the research that need to be present in the model for 
creating and maintaining a congregational-based CPE center are: 

1. Vision and Leadership. 

2. Support of Pastoral Staff. 

3. Translating the Vision to the Congregation. 

4. Flexibility to Embrace Diversity. 

5. Accreditation Earned 

6. Creative Funding 

7. Involve Church and Community Leaders. 
Although these factors can present themselves in different ways, they still need to be 


present in each congregational-based center. 
Summary of Results 


The treatment hypothesis was found to be true, that a congregational-based CPE 


Center is a viable alternative to the traditional institutional model of CPE and that: 
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1. Significant differences were not found between students’ perceptions of their 


Satisfaction level in institutional-based or congregational-based CPE. Student program 
evaluations from an institutional-based and a congregational-based program were 
compared. The same supervisor directed both programs in the same city. 

2. It is possible to develop and operate an effective congregational-based CPE 
center. Following the fourteen step procedural model helped to create this center as did 
encompassing the seven founding principles. 

3. The model of congregational-based CPE that emerged met ACPE Accreditation 
Standards. As the program developed, the Accreditation Standards were maintained. 
Fargo-Moorhead CPE has completed four CPE units as a satellite, as required by ACPE 
Standards before permission can be granted by ACPE regional accreditation for an 


accreditation self-study, which is scheduled for the Fall of 2005. 


Strengths and Challenges of Congregational-based CPE 


Process theology claims that the process of becoming is more important that what 
becomes. My understanding of the strengths and challenges of a congregational-based 
CPE was modified by the research. Strengths include group diversity, individual 
placement agreements, contextual congregational feedback, tailored orientation, expanded 
mode of pastoral care, motivation and job satisfaction, and value of the investment. The 
challenges of a congregational-based model include: travel distance for both supervisor and 
students, supervisor’s role changes, role discrepancy with core person/group, funding, 
and potential to become founder-dependent. Regarding the last two challenges, interviews 
with the five respondents revealed that they were funded by the churches in which they 
served. However, First Baptist Church, F. argo, ND is not in a position to fund the 


program in my situation. As to being founder-dependent, only Respondent 3 was 
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successful in turning her congregational-based center over to another supervisor. 
However, even though Respondent 2’s center closed when he retired, he consulted and 
helped three other supervisors develop congregational-based centers, as well as others not 


included in this research. 


Conclusion 


A congregational-based CPE Center is a viable alternative to the traditional 
institutional model of CPE. There is not only one way but many ways to develop a 
congregational-based CPE center. The pioneer supervisors who ventured in faith to 
develop centers from 1965 to the present have provided a legacy for other ACPE 
supervisors. Fargo-Moorhead CPE is a beneficiary of their legacy. While the model that 
has been described may not be generalizable to all congregational-based CPE centers, it 
does, however, provide fourteen procedural development steps and seven founding 
factors that need to be considered in the development of congregational-based CPE center. 
Some supervisors may follow the tradition of the two respondents (2 and 4) who 
preferred the congregation to the institutional setting. If the congregational setting is 
preferred, this project has contributed a model to ACPE for future supervisors to follow 
in developing congregational-based CPE centers. 

In developing a congregational-based CPE center, I concur with Poling and Miller, 
who encouraged the confession of faith or standing in the mystery of God without true 
logic or reasoning.! This is what Brueggemann meant when he wrote, “Covenanting means 
self-abandonment, giving up for the other, and requires the healthy capacity to move 


beyond self-concern to the unutterable graciousness and awesomeness of God.”2 To move 
et SET ET 


! Poling and Miller, 87. 


2 Brueggemann, The Covenanting Self, 7. 
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to the unutterable graciousness of God has meant embracing survival anxiety and learning 


to live with tension, challenges, and grace mixed together in the creation of a new and 


viable model for CPE. 


APPENDIX A 
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GUIDELINES FOR ESTABLISHING A CORE GROUP 


(The CORE group concept was developed by Chaplain Supervisor Orwald Anderson, 
who has field tested it for several years in the Extended Clinical Pastoral Education 
Program of Lutheran Social Services, Eau Claire, WI. We are using it with his permission 
and consultation.) 


When the unit of CPE is based in the parish, the CPE supervisor is able to give onsite 
supervision to the CPE student using only the consultation, feedback and support of the 
people in the CORE program. Members of the local congregation (community) provide 
this function. Students are expected to select people who can act as: 


a. Consultation - sharing ideas and suggestions; 

b. Observer - reporting what is seen and heard in the parish; 

c. Reflector - reflecting on and considering the means of your ministry; 
d. Evaluator - making judgments about the quality of your ministry. 


It can also be used to describe the kind of people who can do the job best. You are looking 
for people with these four qualities: 


a. Collegiality - good vibes between you and them; mutual respect, love; 
b. Objectivity - independent, not too provincial, able to detach, not easily 


threatened. 
c. Reliability - will come to meetings: able to respect and maintain confidentiality; 


d. Effectiveness- people who produce. 


Age, vocation, gender, style of involvement in church activities, etc. do not seem to make 
much difference. The most important factor is that they be people who are essentially 
supportive of you and your ministry. 


The CORE group has no official status in the congregation. They are selected by you and 
are doing this as a personal favor/help to you in your ministry and your CPE learning 
venture. Although you are expecting a lot of these people in terms of time and 
investment, they will, however, also be well rewarded by their involvement with you. 


Generally, a group of 3-5 people works best. We suggest weekly meetings of 1 hour at a 
regular and consistent time, time and place determined by the schedules of the 
participants. 


At one of your first meetings, it is important to make decisions regarding visibility of the 
CORE group in the congregation and confidentiality of the meetings. 
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More important than content or style of meeting is the development of trust and 


understanding within the CORE group. This best occurs by your willingness to be open 
and personal. We suggest that you begin by sharing your CPE application with your 
CORE group and that you start working to set up the group before the start of the unit. 
Some suggestions arising from the successful experience of other CORE groups are: 

a. Discuss worship and sermons, including weddings and funerals; 

b. Take CORE group people with you on pastoral calls; 

c. Evaluate council or board meetings; 

d. Discuss problems or concerns of the parish; 

e. Discuss staff problems; 

f. Use some kind of pastoral evaluation instrument; 

g. Share your own personal and/or professional hopes and dreams; 

h. Submit a diary of a typical day or week of your life; and; 

i. Invite CORE members to chair a meeting or provide an agenda. 


Use your creativity to utilize this valuable resource. 


- Adapted from CORE Group - Rochester Methodist Hospital, Rochester, MN 
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USING PARISHIONERS/STAFF CHAPLAINS/COWORKERS AS 
CONSULTANTS (CORE PERSONS) 


Onsite consultation, feedback, and support in your placement is available from persons 
who have a background and a responsibility to your assigned area. These people can: 


a. Consult - give feedback and make suggestions; 

b. Observe - report what is seen and heard about your work there; 

c. Reflect - give consideration to the meaning of ministry as you encounter people. 
d. Evaluate - make assessments about the quality of your ministry. 


The CPE supervisor and CORE person will meet with you periodically. CORE persons 
expect to give you assistance when you ask. CORE persons offer: 


a. Collegiality - a consulting process characterized by mutual respect of 
colleagues: 


b. Objectivity - help to detach and think independently about the overall goals of - 
the assigned area: 


c. Reliability - the obligation to regularly minister to parishioners in his/her 
ministry site. 


d. Efficiency - must produce, yet have a commitment to students becoming 
effective chaplains on the units to which they have been assigned and hold 
students accountable. 


Although you will be expecting time, investment and interest of the CORE persons, they 
will feel rewarded by their involvement with you. 


Take time and find a place to meet your staff member. Develop a schedule of regular 
meetings and visiting so that contact throughout the unit can be maintained and problems 
(should they arise) be ironed out quickly. The CORE person, would like to know when 
you are working and will ask you to make that known. In your first meeting, it is 
important to make decisions regarding how you wish this relationship to develop. 
Continue to clarify the objectives and expectations you have of each other as the training 
proceeds, 
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Attaining ACPE Accreditation of CPE Programs: 
-. Two Process Options 


"Candidacy, i 
Accreditation 


Taken from the ACPE Standards and Manuals for Professional Ethics 


Accreditation Certification, (Decatur, GA: Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, 
Inc., 2005), 10. 
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Maintaining ACPE Accreditation of CPE Centers 


Ethical — 
Compliance — 


bs Supervisory Changes > Five Yea Review 


2 Significant Program 
4 or Administrative 
Changes: ei 


> Ten Year r Review 


> Annual Center Report 


Taken from the ACPE Standards and Manuals for Professional Ethics 
Accreditation Certification, (Decatur, GA: Association for Clinical Pastoral Education, 
Inc., 2005), 11. 
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Consent Form 


The study will be a preset phone interview with a series of questions regarding 
congregational-based CPE. 


i consent to participate in this study. 


2. I understand that I am under no obligation to participate in the study and at any 
moment can end the interview. 


3. I allow/do not allow (underline your choice) my name and the name of the center to be 
used in the research. 


4. This research is funded by the North Central Region of ACPE History and Research 
Committee. This researcher plans to lead a seminar at the national ACPE Conference and 
possibly publish the results. 


5. The phone conversation will be taped to aid the researcher. 


Date Name 


Rev. Dixie Potratz Lehman 
Researcher 


Fax Number: 701-235-6361 (call first) or return to: 
Rev. Dixie Potratz Lehman 

Fargo-Moorhead CPE 

1115 30th Ave. S 

Fargo, ND 58103 
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Interview Questions 


1. Tell me about your congregational-based CPE program. 


. What role does the congregation have in CPE? 


No 


- How is/was the CPE center funded? 


es) 


4. What was helpful to you in starting and maintaining the program? 


5. What was not helpful in starting and maintaining the program? 


6. What strengths do you see in the congregational-based program? 


7. What weaknesses do you see in the congregational-based program? 


fo) 


. What other challenges or problems did you encounter? 


© 


What differences do you see in a congregational-based program and hospital programs? 
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10. What theological notion undergirded the program? 


11. How do you understand the role of the pastor in this experience? 


12 Did the faith tradition of applicants impact the selection process? 


13. How did you work out the working arrangement with the participating churches? 


14. How did you determine the specific components of the curriculum? For example, 
were the pastors, church leaders, etc., included in a discussion to determine the 
description of the program in the various settings? 


15. How did you develop a teaching faculty (individuals that are not ACPE supervisors) 
in different locations? 


16. What issues did you encounter with ACPE Standards? 
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